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“THE COMMISSIONER; 
OR, DE LUNATICO INQUIRENDO. 
[Concluded from page 494.] 


CHAPTER LXII. 

How Laura's hopes rested upon her father’s adhesive qualities—how 
she and her companion were rejoined by the madman—an accident 
which proved to Laura some more of the evils of getting on too fast 
—how her history got to i's last stage, and the hopes of her house 
were overturned, 

Pretty little Laura Longmore walked on by the side of Thomas Ham- 
ilton, Esq., with no very steady and vigorous pace, fr, to say the truth, 
her neat little ancle was somewhat tired, and her whole frame exhausted 
with a life of anxiety such as she had never led before in her days. Nev- 
ertheless, she was very joyous; the idea of getting to Market Greenford 
was excessively pleasant to her, for she thought of meeting with her 
father; and she thought a little, too, of meeting Harry Worrel, if the 
truth must be told; for, from a long knowledge of her worthy parent’s 
character, she little doubted that she would find him and Worrel together. 
He had lost his instruments; his observatory was gone; his great teles- 
cope was but a heap of ashes and a shapeless lump of flint glass; his 
sky-plunger was no longer in existence ; the sun bad set upon his quad- 
rants and sextants for ever; his fulminating powders had all exploded ; 
his pneumatic apparatus had gone to the wind; all his hydraulic contri- 
vances had failed in putting the fire out; and his famous self-acting-elec- 
tro-magnetic- perpetuo-motival machine had burnt the house down, leaving 
nothing unconsumed but the chevalier’s trunk, a few rats’ and cats’ bones, 
and a large lump of plume-allum, which he had bought some time before 
for the express purpose of twisting himself a fire-proof rope to esca 
out of a window in case of need. Strange as it may seem, the recollec- 
tion of all these several losses was to Laura’s mind very consolatory at 
that moment, and the secret of it was, dearly beloved, that she knew her 
father must cling to something. If chemistry was denied him, he stuck 
to the stars; if an envious cloud shut the stars from his sight, he would 
spply himself to the electrical machine ; if an unfortunate cat broke the 
plates, he would take refuge in an air-pump; and, now that all these 
things were utterly out of his reach, onl her society, too, was denied kim, 
she was quite sure that he would cling to Harry Worrel as the thing 
which he was most accustomed to, near at hand. 

It might not have been very pleasant indeed for our friend Tom Ham- 


ilton to know that pretty Laura Longmore, all the time he was walking 


along beside her, and saying a great number of sweet and gallant things, 
was thinking of another man. But Laura took especial care not to tell 
him so, and at the end of the first mile he received the most convincing 
proof possible that his conv-rsution must be very agreeable, by the young 
lady asking him not to walk quite so fast, the truth being, as we have 
before said, that she was very tired. Scarcely, however, were the words 
out of her mouth, when Laura and Tom Hamilton had cause to quicken 
rather than slacken their pace, by the sudden apparition of the unfortu- 
nate madman coming bounding over the moor, freed from all restraint, 
apparently not pursued, and presenting itself to the eyes of both at the 
same moment. It was in vain, however, that they hoped to escape his 
attention : in an instant he was by their side, with aloud laugh, exclaiming 

“Ha, ha, they thought they had caught me, but they’re mistaken.— 
I’ve come to take care of you, I've come to take care of you. You will 
be quite safe now.’ 

Laura did not seem to be so well assured of the fact as the madman 
seemed to be; and Tom Hamilton was casting about in his mind how to 
get rid of him, when, just as they approached the high road running 
across the common, and leading to Market Greenford and London, the 
sound of wheels was heard upon it, and up dashed the identical stage 
coach which had whirled away Joey Pike in his hour of dire necessity. 
The horses’ heads were turned towards Market Greenford; there was 
nobody on the outside of the coach ; there was only one elderly lady in. 
Tom thought it would be an excellent opportunity, and, calling to the 
coachman, he whispered to Laura— 

“This is the luckiest thing in the world. You will now reach 
Market Greenford without fatigue, and we shall get rid of our unpleas- 
ant friend here. Coachman, will you take this young lady to Market 
Greenford.” 

“Lord, Miss!” cried the coachman, pulling up, descending from his 
box, and recognising Laura—having preter ra a time wry be gates of 
Ivy Hall to drive Mr. Longmore up to a scientific exhibition at London. 
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“Lord, Miss! is that you? Well, I am werry glad to see you. Drive 
ye to Market Greenford ?—won’t I? That I will, and werry happyfot 
the honor. You'll jump up on the box, I spose, Mr. Hamilton; I got 
a thin load you see ;” and putting the reins down on the foot board, with 
the whip across them—for he was a cadless coachman, and the un- 
guarded moments of the coach were all along the road—he approached 
with a degree of suavity and courtesy to open the door and give Laura 
admission. 

Tom Hamilton, with equal gallantry, handed her in, saying— 

“T’'ll see you safe, and then go back for my horse, which is still upor 
the moor.” 

But, alack-and-well-a-day! how people do reekon without their host. 
The coachman banged the door to, and turned with Tom Hamilton to 
remount his box. Both started, however, as if they had seen a spectre, 
for there sat the madman with the reins in his left hand, and the whip 
in his right, looking as sedate as a judge, and fully fancying that he was 
promoted to the high and important situation of stage coachman. 

“ All’s right!” cried poor Trollop, as he heard the door bang, and 
at the same moment he levelled a must tremendous cut at the ears of the 
leaders. 

Away they started; another lash was applied to the flanks of the 
wheelers, and off they went at score. The wheels flew round like 
lightning, the horses took twenty feet at a stretch, crack, crack, crack, 
went the whip as loud as it could go, Tom Hamilton and the coachman 
ran as hard as they could. 

“ Hurra!”’ cried the madman, excited, to the highest pitch of delight 
at the rapidity with which he was going. 

“ Stop, stop, stop!” shouted the pursuers, their wind waxing less at 
every call, and their voices fainter. 

‘Dash my buttons,” cried the coachman, “ he'll upset her.” 

But no such thing. Trollop had handled the reins more than once in 
his day; and onward they went, like thunder and lightning, without the 
slightest pause, till they entered the town ef Market Greenford. There 
the horses, knowing thei: stable, proposed to themselves to , an error 
in judgment which was instantly corrected by repeated applic of the 
lash ; and on they went, through the town, over the geese, amongst the 
pigs, on, en upon the road as hard os they could go. 

“ Why, my eye, what do you call that 1” exclaimed the ostler at the 
inn door. ‘ There’s a go!” said the helper. 

“Wy, Mr. Dixon must be mad,”’ said the landlady. 

“« Bless you, marm, that’s not Mr. Dixon,” said the chambermaid.— 
“ That's mad Trollop, as were postman at Outrun.” 

“Were ever guch a thing seen ?” cried the landlady. “ Quick, Bill. 
get upon the mare and gallop arter them—there will be msichief done.’ 

“« There were nobody outside, and I didn’t see nobody in,” said the 
ostler, while he got up on the outside of a horse rode after the 
stage. But if he rode fast, Trollop drove faster. As a tin kettle at a 
dog’s tail seems to impress it with the necessity of locomotion, so the 
light coach at the heels of the horses appeared but to accelerate their pace. 

“‘T say, has the coach passed ?” cried Bill to every turnpike man. 

‘* That she have,” answered the gentry addressed—* my eye, at sitch 
a rae!” 

“ Why, there’s mad Trollop on the box,” cried another. “ How did 
all this happen, Bill?” 

“T don’t know,” replied Bill, “but I must catch ’um;” and on he 
galloped too. 

But for fifteen good miles he galloped in vain, till at length he espied 
a great black substance lying in the middle of the road. 

“‘ That’s she for a thousand !” he cried, as he came up; and if the lady 
he referred to was the stage coach, he was certainly right; for there 
it did lie flat upon its side, containing within itself Laura, very much 
frightened and unhurt, and the demure elderly lady, with a dislocated 
wrist. The horses were, where many other horses occasionally are 


in other places, “‘no where ;"’ and as for poor Trollop, he was “ no- 
where” also. 


CHAPTER LXIII. 
A black-hole escape—Assassination tables proposed—Mr. Smalldram 
thrown off his guard—A duel interrupted—The chevalier and Mr. 
Tripe come to an understanding. 


“ A beautiful evening this, Mr. Smalldram,” said Mr. Jeremiah Tripe 
as the excellent tinman was pushed neck and shoulders into the black- 
hole at Market Greenford, with very unpleasant armlets and anklets upoo 
him. “ You seem dressed for a party, Mr. Smalldram. I say, Consty, 
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the noggin’s out—couldn’t you favor one with a ditto? you'll find some- | ‘‘ Very unfortunate, indeed’” said Mr. Tripe, gravely; “and I agree 


” 


thing in the bottom of the measure.” 

“ Any thing to oblige ye, Mr. Tripe,”’ replied the constable, shaking 
the small pewter pot, and hearing distinctly a half-crown sound in the 
bottom. ‘ Will ye have hot water or cold ?” 

“ Oh, hot, hot, hot,” said Jerry, “ there’s cold work enough in this 
world, Consty, without drinking cold spirits. I love a warm-hearted 
tankard as well as a warm-hearted man. Why, Mr. Smalldram, you’re 
very silent! I hope you don’t dislike the lodging 1”’ 

““ Why, yes, I do,” replied Mr. Smalidram ; “ 1’d rather they had sent 
me to the stone pitcher at once; but the fools were afraid.” 

“« Indeed,” said Mr. Tripe, ‘ you must be an extraordinary preparation 
—what the French call an infernal machine, I take it, Mr. Smalldram, 
if they thiak you're likely to blow up the gaol.” 

“No, it ain’t that, any how,” said Smalldram ; “ but they were afraid 
to trust me and Mother Scap in the same chay together, for fear J | 
should knock her brains out, and there was but one in the village ; so | 
they sent me here, a nasty stinking hole—I knew it well when I was in 
for poaching.’’ 

“ Well, my good friend,”’ replied Jerry, ‘‘ we must make the best of | 
this life. Philosophy’s a fine thing, Master Smalldram. Little accidents 
of this kind will happen to the best-disposed young men in your line, and 
occasionally graver events, which, I trust, will not in your case interrupt 
the even tenor of your life.” 

“7 don’t know what you mean,” said Smalldram ; “ cuss philosophy! 
I know nothing about philosephy—how the devil should 17” But I'll | 
tell you what, Master Siwy tong me if I don’t blow that nasty old wo- 
men to the devil, for she was just the first to turn round upon me.” 

“That is quite a feminine offence,” said Jerry Tripe; “ never trust a | 
woman, Mr. Smalldram. But what you say raises my curiosity. So 
our friend Madame Scapulaire, as Joey calls her, is sent off to prison ; 
suspected, I suppose, of having a little assisted the operations of nature | 
in removing her dear departed husband from this sublunary sphere to a | 
better state.” 

“Yes, that’s just it,” replied Smalldram, “only the matter’s well 
nigh proved agin her—she did for him, that’s clear enough—I wish it 
warn’t, for thet matter.” 

“ Ah, you have a tender heart,” said Jeary Tripe, “ you compassionate | 
the sorrows of the fair sect.”’ 

“No I dont,” replied Mr. Smalldram, gruffly. “I'd see ’em all d—d | 
for that matter; but if it warn’t so well proved agen her, I’d have a bet- 
ter chance of turning stag.” 

“ Oh, fie!” cried Jerry Tripe; “die game, friend Smalldram, die | 
ame. 

. “IT dun’t want to die at all, d——me,”’ said Mr. Smalldram; “it’s @ 
shame to be hung for such a trul! as that.”’ 

“Why our laws are very unjust altogether,” replied Jerry Tripe in a 
moralizing tone. “ Thank ye, Mr. Constable, I'll do as much for you 
another time. Shall I make you a glass of half-and-half, Mr. Small- 
dram? Those muffetees must keep your hands very cold But, as I | 
was saying, our laws are very unjust; they make no distinctions. If 
you hang a man of forty for killing a man of seventy, it’s not fair, for you 
take twice as muchlife as he took. Now, supposing, just for an illustra- 
tion, that it was you who strangled old Scapulary—probably you did not 
take above two or three days’ life from him—and when compared with 
murdering a man vf five er six and twenty, who might reckon upon forty 
or fifty years, it was but a petty larceny sort of assasssination after all.” 

‘Nor more it were,” said Mr. Smalldram. 

“ Don’t you think,” said Jerry Tripe, inthe same philosophical tone, 
“that the equitable plan would be to take the government annuity table, 
and calculate the quantity of hanging aman ought to have, according to 
the age of the man he murdered ?”’ 

“1 think you’re making a fool on me,” said the tinman; “and you'd 
better let that alone, I can tell ye.” 

“Not at all, not at all,” said Mr. Tripe, “ I am speaking of the mere 
equity of the case; though men are hung by law not by equity—and I am 
afraid they will not consider how much of old Scapulary’s wind you 
sto , but only whether you stopped it at all.” 

“Well, don’t let us have no more of that,”’ said Mr. Smalldram; “I’m 
sick to death of hearing of that old varmint. I don’t see there was 
more harm in killing him than a mole or a rabbit.” 

“That depends upon circumstances,” said Jerry Tripe, deliberately ; 
‘but I should like to know very much, Mr. Smalldram, whether amongst 
the papers of the deceased, as the lawyers have it, you found a certain 


’ 








leaf of a register, which it was shrewdly suspected the old gentleman | 


tore out of the parish book some three-and-twenty years ago. I don’t 
suppose the eld man would destroy such a precious document.” 

“(I dare say not,” replied Mr. Smalldram, drily. 

‘Did you find it?”’ said Mr. Tripe, in an insinuating tone. 

‘I sees what you're up to well enough,” replied Mr. Smalidram ; “but 
it’s no go, Mr. Tripe.” 

“You are facetious, my dear friend,” said Mr. Tripe. “I only 
thought that if you had—as the paper is of much importance to some 
people, very well with the magistrates—you might make a good bargain 
of it, as to turning approver.” 

Mr. Smalldram slapped his thigh, with a tremendous oath, exclaim- 
ing:— 

“And that’s the very thing I’ve throwed away, for fear they should 
find any of the old man’s papers upon me. What a foo! I must be!— 
Why, i could baye hid it in any rabbit hole.”’ 


| fully with your own view of yourself.” 


“Come don’t give me any of your gammon,” said the tinman, in an 
angry tone, “or I'll dash that fat head of yours against the wall. If 
1’m a fool, it’s no business of yours.” 

“I beg your pardon,” said Jerry Tripe, “it is my business, Master 
Smalidram; and as to dashing my head against the wall, it’s not in 
your skin to do it.” 

“ll soon show you that,” cried Mr. Smalldram starting up. But 
Jerry, being more accustomed to the atmosphere of the place than him- 
self, and perceiving a disposition on the part of Mr. Smalldram to prac- 
tice the monomachia with him, with a dexterous flirt of his right hand 
sent the gin which remained in the measure right into the tinman’s eyes, 
which were opened wide for the purpose of seeing him. 

The pain was excessive, and Mr. Smalldram swore and roared. 

“ Raw spirits are not good for the health,” said Jerry, and he sent the 
beiling water after the gin, which, as the reader may suppose from the 
mode, state, or condition of the element, did not tend to cool Mr. Small- 


| dram. 


A fearful combat wes now about to engage, for Smalidram was a 
strong man, and Jerry Tripe not a weak one. Jerry was incumbered 
with fat and Smalldram with iron; but Jerry certainly had the advan- 
tage of two pewte: pots, which he grasped vigorously in either hand, 
after having discharged his missiles. Unhappiiy however for the reader, 
who might have been entertained and edi by the description of a 
combat such as has not been given since the days of Homer or Don 
Quixotte, the constable at that moment opened the door, saying in his 
usual gruff tone— 

“Come along, Tom, here’s the chay ready for ye.” 

Before Mr. Smialldram issued forth in obedience to his summons, re- 


| joicing to exchange the black hole for the goal, or rather as he was is- 


suing forth, he took the opportunity of avenging himself upon Jerry 
Tripe, by a straight-forward kick in the stomach, which for a moment 
deprived the respectable butler of all breath and bodily powers. Reco- 
vering himself, however, the instant after, he darted towards Mr. Small- 
dram justas he was ascending the steps, and hit him a blow upon the 


| back of the neck, just below the cerebellum, which made the unfortunate 


gentleman dip forward and break his nose against the stones. 

«Ts not that too bad?”’ exclaimed Mr. Smallidram in the tone of injur- 
edinnocence. But the constable would not suffer him, as he wished, to 
go back and take it out in kind, and being crammed into the chaise he 
was soon rolled off to prison, where we shall take leave of him, having 
but few werds more to say of Thomas Smalldram, Esq. 

Still the door of the black-hole did not shut. and Jerry having been 


| instructed in the art of making his way in life by a great adept in that 


particular philosuphy, had learned to take advantage of every opening, 
and judging an open door to be as good as any other, he approached the 
steps upon pee proposing to himself a promenade in the town of Mar- 
ket Greenford and the adjacent country. But just at that moment a 
lantern appeared at the door, for it was now nearly dark, end Jerry, 
judging the opportunity not favorable, withdrew from the foot of the 
steps, while the constable descended bearing in his hand the resplendent 
luminary we have mentioned, and fullowed by a gentleman to whom he 
seemed very polite. 

‘‘Here’s the gemman with a lang nose again, Mr. Tripe,”’ he said; 
Bg 2 your ’torney I ’spose, so I let unin. Shall I leave the lantern, 
sir 7” 

“« Ay, do,” said the chevalier; and sitting down upon the side of the 
bedstead, he began as follows :— 

“« Although I begin to perceive, my good friend Tripe, that there is 
no such great difference after all between the customs and manners, the 
habits of thought and conditions of mind of men inthis world and those 
in the moon, enly that you are a liitle more extravagant and rather less 


‘ reasonable than ourselves, and although I perceive that I might venture 


safely upon any lunatic action whatsoever— provided I did it with a grace 
—without attracting animadversion or fearing scandal——” 

“Jr's a speech,” said Jerry Tripe. 

‘‘ Yet,”’ continued the chevalier, uninterrupted by Jerry’s observation, 
“‘Lhave judged ftexpedient fur your safety to consult with you as to the 
measures {| am to take. To-night, the magistrates wearied with many 

| labors, and judging it too late to revisit Outrun Castle, rather soporific 
too with punch, somewhat indolent by nature, afflicted in some instances 
by gout, affected in others by rheumatism, generally differing from each 
other in opinion, and universally thinking each other fools—the magis- 
trates I say : 

‘It’s a long speech,” said Jerry Tripe. 

“Have determined to do no more to night,”’ proceeded Mr. de Lunati- 
| co, “but to conclude with a haunch of venison which Mrs. Muggins is 
' unfortunately possessed of, and to go onto business to-morrow. You will 

then be called up before them, and what I wish to know is, what will be 
the most convenient course for me to pursue.” 

‘“‘Come now,” said Jerry Tripe, ‘that’s a capital end to the speech, 
and very like a gentleman too. You've got nothing in life to do, my dear 
chevalier, but to vow you never saw me in your life before—or to say 
you can’t swear to me, or that you won't, if you people in the moon ob- 
ject to telling a lie, which is just possible.” 

“We do,” said the chevalier; “but I can easily say I won’t, if they in 
their turn won’t compel me.” 

“ They can’t, if you stick firm,’’ said Jerry. 





“Just cock your head 


| On one side, and screw up your eye, and look at me knowingly for a 
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minute or two, and say you shouldn't like to swear. You may say I am 
somewhat like the man, but after all you won’t take your oath of it.” | 

‘‘ Tha: can be done,’’ said the chevalier; “ but still, though they forgot | 
to swear me before, I was very positive to your identity.” 

“ Well then you can stay away altogether,” said.Jerry Tripe; “then 
when there’s no evidence against me they must discharge me ; at least I 
suppose they will. At all events, I have your promise, haven’t I, cheva- 
lier, that you'll not give evidence against me?” 

“You have,” replied Mr. Lunatico. 

“ Well then now youshall hear,” said Jerry Tripe; “ but as I shouldn't | 
wonder if that d——d constable were listening—just bend down your 
head, will ye, and I'll tell ye all about it.” 

The chevalier did bend down his head, and Jerry Tripe continued 
whispering to him for some five minutes, the chevalier repeating from 
time to time—“ I thought so.—I could have sworn it. Exectly so! 
I was sure of it all the time.—Lost it?’”’ exclaimed the chevalier, in a 
tone of horror and surprise. 

“ Yes indeed, sir,” answered Jerry Tripe; “the fool threw it away; | 
though if the noble lord, my master, had known he had got it in his | 








hands he would have contrived to save him from the gallows if he had 
murdered all the old sextons in Europe—that he would.” 

hy sa it likely,” said the chevalier. “ But what’s to be done 
now-1” 

‘‘ Why really I don’t know,” replied the worthy butler; “it’s an | 
awkward job, my dear chevalier, and unless you were to advertise a re- 
ward for any one who fuund it, .I don’t see what’s to be done. That’s the 
best thing I can suggest. But human wisdom is fallible, my dear che- 
valier, and even my plans are not always successful.” 

“No, it appears not,” replied the chevalier. “Then you think I 
must apply to Mrs. Muggins?” : 

“Decidedly,” said Jerry Tripe; ‘and if she doesn’t like to speak, 
tell her I have, and she’ll soon come to——. But after all, the register’s 
the thing. Documentary evidence, my dear chevalier—documentary evi- 
dence for the House of Lords—nothing like it.” 

— not,” said the chevalier; ‘so I'll go and order it to be 
cried.”’ 

CHAPTER LXIV. 


The undeserved misfortunes of Viscount Outrun—the eulogium of | 
good nature—Joey Pike asserts his claims—they are admitted by 
the Viscount—a day after the fair—his lordship’s magnanimity. 
This is portentous,” said Viscount Outrun, as he stood surrounded by 

gamekeepers and lookers-out, and attended by the head-footman, Jo- 

seph, supplying the place of Jeremiah Tripe. ‘ By jingo, the game’s 
going against me! The girl got away after capture! Tom Hamilton 
thrashing the gamekeepers! Tim’s arm broken! The madman es- 
caped! and a search-warrant against Outrun Castle! "Pon my life, these _ 
are what one may call undeserved misfortunes. But I'll resist fate it- 
self. L'll—I’ll—by jingo, I'll do something great! I'll be present at 
the marriage ceremony; I'll cuff Freddy at the altar till he can’t stand ; 

I'll break the parson’s head with the prayer-book; and I'll horsewhip 

the bride.”? 

“Lord! no, my lord,”’ said Joseph, who had that peculiar virtue ever 
underrated, often blamed, which is too frequently used as a term of re. 
proach, and never held up to admiration for all the good it does in the 
world—good nature—the nearest approach to Christian charity—the 
most serviceable quality to others if not to one’s self—the cloak that 
hides a neighbor’s shame, the staff that props a friend’s footsteps, the 
balm that cures the bitter wounds of anger, the elixir that supports un- 
der many a storm and tempest, the grand self denying ordinance of the 
heart, more common to great men than one knows, and always denied to 
the petty, the mean, and the selfish ;—veautiful good nature ! the smoother 
of the rough things of life. 

“Lord! no, my lord, you won't do no suchathing. What should 
your lordship spoil their fun for? All your lordship wants is grand- | 
children, and I dare say you'll have plenty on’em. What signifies it to | 
you who's their mother, so they’re honestly come by?” 

“‘ Joseph,” said the peer—‘‘ Joseph, you are a philosopher; Joseph, 
you are the greatest philosopher I ever met with. My anger has de- 
parted: but still I will go to the marriage, and, for the sake of my own | 
dignity, I will reprove my son for his clandestine proceedings. As to | 
Tom Lamibee, woe be to him for thrashing my gamekeepers. I'll pun- 

| 





ish him—I’ll punish him: let me see bow I'll punish him?” 

&“‘ Your lordship will make him drink a gallon of claret,’’ said Joseph; 
“that’s how you will punish him. As for thrashing him, my lord, I 
don’t suppose you'll undertake that.” 


“ Why not, Joseph, why not?” cried the peer, a slight blush suffusing 
his countenance, of a peculiar color, like a glass of port wine spilt upon 
a pompadour silk dress. ‘“Thave thrashed as good men as Tom Hamil- | 
ton in my day.” } 

“‘ Ay, my lord, but that was along time ago,”’ said Joseph, his eyes | 
resting respectfully upon the protuberance which his lordship carried un- | 
der his waistcoat. ‘ Mr. Hamilton is a young gentleman, my lord ; and | 
I must say it, though perhaps I shouldn’t, he’s as kind-hearted a young 
gentleman as any in the country. Then you can’t take him aback for | 
nothing: he can do every thing, I believe. He’s the best shot im the 
four parishes; he talks the fish out of the water, I think, for they come | 
just for his asking; he can draw a cork with his finger and thumb as ( 
well as Jerry with a corkscrew; and “ 

‘ Drink it as well as any one,”’ said the peer, “ when he has drawn it. | 











By jingo, ha’s a devilish good fellow, and worth his victuals any how.” 

“Pll give him @ devilish good thrashing, if I catch him,” said the 
principal gamekeeper; ‘he’s lamed me for life, I think.” 

“Then you had better not try it again,” rejoined the peer. “ If you 
tell me that you will thrash him again, I'll discharge you.’ 

** Well, my lord, I won’t if you dislike it,”’ said the man. 

‘I don t dislike it all,” said Viscount Outrun, who seemed to be in 
& captious mood; “ but if you thrash him now, I'll discharge you for not 
thrashing him before. You can’t say, you could not as well do it on my 
account ason your ewn, when you had half-a-dozen men to help you; so 
let’s have no more bragging. ‘I'll go to the wedding, notwithstanding, 
Joseph; and after 1 have rowed them, I'll bring them home and give 
them a dinner. By jingo, we'll have a flare-up! They must be married 
at the parish church, mustn’t they ?—but I know they must, so I’ll nab 
them. I wonder who the deuce he’s going tc take: I hope she’s a 
pretty girl, that’s all.” 

“Oh! trust him for that, my lord,” said Joseph: “he never would 
look upon an ugly one in his life.” 

“ Ay, Joseph,” said the peer, “but I have often seen that those who 
have played the mischief with all the pretty women in the parish, and 
have broken the hearts of all the kind ones, have been caught by an ugly 
vixen at last. Where’s that great he-bear he brought with him—Mr. 
Darius, as he calls him?” 

“Oh, they’re both together, my lord,” said Joseph; ‘‘ they seem both 
birds of a feather. Mr. Winterton is out in the park, ranting about and 
spouting verses, till he made all the deer start away to the other side, as 
if there had been a pack of hounds arter them——”’ 

“ Hunting in couples,” said the peer, “ hunting in couples: no bad 
simile for Mr. Winte:ton’s rhymes. Go and send him in here. “ 1’ll 
make him drunk with brandy punch: nothing like seeing an author 
drunk, they are so devilish conceited, end then it all comes out. By 
jingo, one must keep one’s self alive in this dull place! One gets think- 
ing of all manner of things if one does not.” 

The peer kept his word: he did make Mr. Winterton drunk—ay, and 
very drunk too, while he himself, with a better fortified head, resisted the 
wine and the punch together, like Frederick the Great in the presence 
of two hostile armies; and, oh, ye gods! whata fi o of trash and 
absurdity poured forth from the lips of the poor poet in his state of ine- 
briety! He talked as much nonsense as ; he spoke as much 
covert treason as ; he quoted as much bad Latin and Greek 
as ; and he misstated as many facts and principles as Sa 

There are four blanks for you! Fillthem up with whatever names you 
like, reader! Every man has some friend or relation, in or out of pariia- 
ment, to put into such places when they are vacant, and we are Lees 
to leave the distribution of some patronage to our excellent friends and 
supporters. 

Mr. Winterton was carried off to bed in a state between madness and 
stupidity which can only be acquired by drunkenness; and the peer re- 














| tired to rest, having accomplished the grand and important object of 


killing another evening. 

At his usual hour of rising on the following morning, Viscount Outrun 
rang his bell, dressed himself with great punctuality, put on a clean 
white waistcoat, put a red velvet sikoa into his et, and, after 
having breakfasted with a sufficient degree of pl om proceeded to- 
wards the church, taking the path which the er has so often travel- 
led to and from Outrun Castle to the stile near Widow Scapulary’s. 
Scarcely, however, had he got twe hundred yards from Outrun Castle, 
when he beheld advancing towards him a youth dressed in a green vel- 
vet waistcoat, a blue cvat, with fancy brass buttons, and trousers of a 
somewhat brilliant claret color. He had one of the smartest hates that 
the village of Outrun could produce, set delicately upon one side of his 
head, with a profusion of delicately-disposed hair escaping from under 
its brim. Upon the tips of his toes, with his right hand thrust into the 
bosom of his waisteoat, and a sweet man ph pe his lips, he advanced 
straight to the viscount, and, to the horror astonishment of that no- 
bleman, fell upon his knees before him, catching his hand at the same 
time, and kissing it tenderly and respectfully. 

“Why, who the devil are you?” cried his lordship. “By jingo, I 
recollect your face—why, why, it’s Joey Pike! Get up, man, get up.” 

“Ah, Zio mio,” cried Joey, still detaining the viscount’s hand; “ lis- 
ten to the calls of nature, think upon the tender ties of bleod: as Apollo 
said to Jupiter—‘ Have you no bowels for your own relations 1’ ” 

“The fellow’s mad,” said the peer. ‘Get up, you Tom-o’-Bedlam, 


| or I'll kick ye. D’ye think I am to be kept here all day?” 


“Tis not the first time, O uncle!” replied Joey, “ that your avuncu- 
lar foot has been applied to my posterior parts; but then, not knowing 
and understanding that it was but kindred chatiment, I resented the 
indignity.” 

“Uncle! you fool,” cried the peer, stamping, “ who made me your 
uncle? Not your father and mother, I am sure !"’ 

“ You know it not, you know it not, it is true,” said Joey Pike; “but, 
nevertheless, oh my uncle! the fact will not bear contradiction. Your 


| blood flows dans mes veins, and beats in il mio cor. It has been a se- 
| eret, studiously concealed, perhaps, from yourself, as it has been from 


me; but, depend upon it, it is la verite.” 

The viscount put his finger under his hat, and scratched his head, gaz- 
ing upon Joey Pike with a bewildered air, and making no reply. But 
still more astonished and astounded became his look when Joey thus 
went on— 


“ Did not your sister—did not your fair, your lovely, your interesting #is- 
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ter—did she not contract a private marriage, being then under age? Did | the truth, the Honorable Mr. Fitzurse, knowing his father’s propensities, 
you not cause the leaf to be torn out of the marriage register, while her | was engaged in the same investigation at the same moment. 

husband, thinking the marriage was concealed, was fighting by the side | The next burst of the peer’s indignation fell upon Tom Hamilton— 
of the Archkuke Ferdinand in the Low Countries? Was she not deliv- “A pretty fellow you are, Tom—aren’t you 1” he exclaimed. “What 
ered of a child while you were absent in London? Lo! the off«pring of | the devil do you mean, sir, by licking my gamekeepers, and marrying my 


ill- ion kneeling humbly at your feet, and beseeching you | son wichout my consent 1” 
Saliscieiahhe ddan of ee T ier | I beg your lordship’s pardon,” said Tom Hamilton, “ in the latter 
If the cameleon changes to many colors, the viscount’s face changed | point you are mistaken. I wouldn’t marry your son for all the 


to more: if :he evening sky assumes every shade of red, from the deep- | world, even if 1 were a woman. But not to joke with your lordship’s 
est crimson down to a slightly-tinged grey, the face of the viscount beat | charge, as you asked me seriously why I licked your gamekeepers I will 
it hollow. answer you seriously ; and I am sure my reply will be far from giving 

“ By jingo, this is strange,” he exclaimed, as soon as he could recover | offence to your lordship. I licked your gamekee because I caught 
Jhis breath. “I always thought that you were a little iniquity of old | them in a dishonorable and blackguard act, which I knew your lordship 

lary's, especially when the fellow palmed you upon me for a foot- | would neither command or justify. They were insulting a lady, my lord, 
boy; but, by jingo, | don’t know what to think now. But, pray, who | and not only insulting but ill-treating her. Now I have only saved your 
told you all this story 1” lordship the trouble of doing that which I knew you would do yourself 

«| discovered it slowly and by degrees,” replied Joey Pike; “one | as soon as yon heard the particulars. Now as to the next pvint, 
step led to another, till the whole became clear to me. I then put it, | namely, the aiding and abetting your son in committing the iniquity ot 
only last night, to Jerry Tripe—to the renowned Jerry— and he could P 
not deny it.” : 

“ By jingo, this ie queer!” cried the peer. ‘On my life, I always 
suspected something; but Jerry should not have said any thing without 
asking me. Well, get up, my boy: we'll inquire into the matter; and 
if it be 80, why, hang it! 1 must do something for you somehow.” 

Joey embraced the viscount’s knees, and wept, while his lordship, who 
did not like such scenes, tried vigorously to shuffle him off. “ Why, as to abetttng your son, as I have said before,” replied Tom 

Joey was in the height of his glory; there was not one feeling or sen- | Hamilton, ‘my reason for that was exactly the same as for thrashing the 
timent wanting to the perfection of his felicity. He was noble—he was _ keepers.” 
unfortunate—he was irjured—he was interesting. He could admire | ‘‘ Why, you didn’t find him insulting and ill-treating a lady ?"’ 
himself—he could compassionate himself—he could sympathise with “Why, something very like it,” replied Tom Hamilton; “ and I was 
himself—he could feel for himself. But in the meantime he held tight | quite sure if I didn’t induce him to marry her, your lordship would 
hold of the viscount’s knees, like poor Malibran, acting Desdemona in | make him, seeing that he had given her a promise to do so under his 
the last scene; and, as his lordship, who disliked the thing very much, | own hand.” 





matrimony 

‘“‘Itis an honorable state !"” exclaimed Dr. Hookham. 

“Ay,” cried the peer with a laugh which showed that his anger was 
evaporating, “and more honorable than pleasantas you know, Hookham 
—isn’t it? But come, Tom, get on with the matrimony. What's your 
excuse for that, old boy? You're one of those fellows who never want 
a good reason for a thing. I know ye.”’ 


struggled vehemently to free himself, and was rather rounder in the girth “ That I would then, certainly,” said the peer ; “‘ those are a sort of 
than substantial in the base, as may be naturally expected, he fell on his | bills at sight that ought always to be honored.” 

back upon the grass, dragging Joey down with his face between his two “ The only ones, my lord, F append ?”’ said Tom. 

feet. Joey instantly sprang up with a bound upon one foot, hovering “ Pretty nearly,” answered the peer, “ pretty nearly. But come, hang 
over the viscount with outstretched arms, like the famous figure of Vic- | it, let us see the girl—you’ve got her in behind ye there, so that I can’t 
tory—then bending down, he helped his lordship up, exclaiming as he | see my own daughter-in-law.” 

did so— How touching, to raise one’s uncle from the ground !”’ ‘« Let me present her to your lordship,” said Tom Hamilton, taking 


“Why the devil did you throw me down?” cried the peer. ‘But | Jane’s hand, who, to say the truth, in her best bonnet, and with the 
never mind: get away to the castle—tell the people I sent you; but | smartest cap that the time had permitted her to make up, looked as 
mind, don’t give yourself airs, or they’ll kick you all round the place. | pretty a girl az one would wish to set eyes upon ; “let me present her to 
I’m going on to the church, where my boy Freddy is gone to be married | your lordship. The Honorable Mrs. Fitzurse Viscount Outrun,”’ 
this morning, whether I like it or not. Damn it! clandestine marriages | and he led her up to the peer. 
seem to run in my family—it is a hereditary disease.” Every one was as quiet as a mouse in a cheese, for there was a strong 

“ May I not accompany my beloved uncle,” exclaimed Joey, “‘ to wit- | conscivusness upon all parties present that his lordship might not be par- 
ness the noces of my dear cousin 1” | ticularly well satisfied with having his head housemaid for his daughter- 

“‘ Oh, come if you like, come if you like,” cried the peer. “‘ By jin- | in-law. He certainly did gaze upon her for a minute or two in silent sur- 
go, it’s a good thought. Here, give us your arm. I’m always a little | prise, but then to the astonishment of every body, he took her in his arms, 
puffy in the morning ;” and away they walked towards the stile, the peer | and gave her a huge kiss. 
certainly deriving great assistance from the support he received, and be- “Pon my life, Jane,” he said, ‘‘I believe Freddy might have done 
“ginning to think it nb bad thing to have a om ae after all. worse. I am not half so angry as I thought I should be ; so every one of 

Over the stile they went, passed old Scapulary’s door, and through | ye come home with me and I'll give ye a good dinner.” 
the churchyard into the porch of the church. There was a murmur “Why, Jane,” said Juey Pike, “ I never thought I should have you 
within, as if somebody was reading prayers ; and then a loud and nasal | for a cousin.” . 
“amen” sounded down the aisle. “« A cousin?” cried Jane. 








“ By jingo, we're too late,” cried the peer—* all owing to your stop- |“ A cousin?" cried Mr. Fitzurse. ‘‘ Why, my dear girl, your cousins 
ing me that way, Joey. But come along, comealong ; I'll give it them | are springing up like mushrooms.” 
heartily.” | 4 Why, a great discovery has been made,” said Joey ; ‘I’m his lord- 


“Oh, don’t sauter them too severely,” cried Joey. ship’s nephew.” 

“‘ Sauter !” cried the peer; “what the devil does the jackanapes “What ! you, Joey Pike ?” cried Tom Hamilton. 
mean 7” ““ What ! you, Joey ?”’ cried Jane. 

* Blow ’em up,” said Joey, “ blow ’em up, my lord.” “What ! you, Joey 1?”’ cried the parson. 

“Oh, but I will blow "em up,” said his lordship, striding furward up “What! you, Joey 7—what ! you, Joey !—what ! you, Joey ?” cried 
the aisle, with the rubies upon his countenance glowing and glistening | every body. 
like the diamonds of the fairy tales—with their own internal fire. ““ Why, so he says,” replied the viscount, taking advantage of an atti- 
“ Holloa, Freddy,” he cried, ‘what are you about, you blackguvard ? | tude into which Joey was twisting himself, before he began his an- 
Is this the way you return a father’s confidence !—and you Master | swer; “why, so he says; and hang me if I don’t believe there’s some 
Hookham, what the devil did you marry them for without my leave?” truth init. But come along—let the bells be rang—as the thing’s done, 

‘Five guineas, my noble and very good lord,” replied the parson, | and can’t be undone, we’ll make the best of it. We'll broach the ‘89,’ 
closing the book, “that’s what I married them for. Ain’t that a capital | and have a grend dinner, and have one merry day at least in this dull 





motive ?”’ | life.” 

“A devilish dirty one, by jingo,”’ said the peer. “Didn't I give you | The grand jury of fateseldom, if ever, has sucha thing brought before 
the living, you scoundrel ?”’ it, without throwing out the bill. 

“Yes, you did, my lord,” replied Parson Hookham; “ but 1 under- CHAPTER LXV 


stand your lordship has got no more livings to give. Besides, I can’t | _ ; ‘ . 

refuse to perform my office when the parties are of due age and no law- | 74¢ dark hints of Tom Hamilton—the axioms of Mrs. Muggins—the 

ful impediment.” reflections of the Chevalier—the bridal procession—the discomfilure 
In the meantime the Honorable Frederick Henry Augustus Fitzurse | °/ ‘he magistracy—the eloquence of the peer. 

had slunk behind Mr. Darius with a face peculiarly whity-brown, and ‘I must jastrun up to the Half Moon,” said Tom Hamilton, “ and 

poor Jane had taken refuge behind Tom Hamilton, while Sally, her _ tell good old Mr. Longmore, who, I understand, is there, that his daugh- 

bridesmaid, tittered, brimfull of saucy fun, not a little pleased at a taste | ter is safe and well at the village of Oxborough ; I'll come after you 

of revenge upon the viscount. directly. But first let me say that I hope your lordship is satisfied with 
“Next time he opens my boxes, Jane,” she said, “(I hope he may | my conduct.” 

find a marriage licence in them.” “Why, Tom,” said the peer, shaking him by the hand, “you are a 
But poor Jane was all in a twitter, and a great deal too much agitated | devilish good fellow, one way or another ; but I musn't have you licking 

with various things, to enter into Sally’s amusement. Peeping out from gamekeepers any more, or marrying my son to any body without my 

behind Tom Hamilton the firat thing she endeavored to ascertain was, | consent.’ 

whether her noble father-in-law had a horsewhip in his hand; and to say “ As to the gamekeepers, my lord,” said Tom Hamilton, “ they must 
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take their chance ; as to your son, this may be pretty well called a wind- 
up. I seldom meddle with matrimony at all, and never with bigamy ; 
and as there’s capital fishing and shooting, you know os 

“ Ay, that ‘ill do, that ‘ill do,” said the peer ; “don’t be long, Tom— 
there’s a good fellow; we shall want all the fun we can get ;” and, put- 
ting himself at the head of the procession, Viscount Outrun led the way 
from the church, with the rest of the party following. 

Tom Hamilton, for his part, sped away to the sign of the Half Moon, 
wondering not a little to see no boys in the streets of Outrun, for it was 
a place abundant in that sort of weed ; but, strange to say, it was totally 
vacant, although, aecording to any ordinary calculation, the news ought 
to have got abroad a full quarter of an hour before. Notonly boys were 
absent, however, but girls—not only girls but men; and, it not been 
for some women and some infants, the town would have been like that 
admirable city in the Arabian Nights, where every body was silent 
(being turned into stone) but one person, who did nothing but pray—an 
excellent moral lesson, and a fine allegory, (as is the case with every 
one of those wonderful tales,) showing how the worship of any of the 
false deities of this world, from Mammon to Lacifer, hardens men to 
stone ; while those only survive to real life who lift their voices and 
their hearts to God alone. However, all was still and silent, in the streets 
of Outrun ; and Mr. Hamilton, on arriving at the door of the Half 
Moon, found it nearly as dull and silent also. 

“‘ Holloa, waiter! hoy!” he cried. -‘ Hang it, is there no one here ?”” 

‘“‘Lawk, Mr. Hamilton, is that you ?”’ said Mrs. Muggins. ‘“ What 
do you please to want, sir 7” 

“ T want Mr. Longmore,” replied Tom Hamilton. 

“ Dear sir, he’s not in,” said Mrs. Muggins ; *‘he’s | gone with the rest 
of the gentlemen down to the castle. They’ve taken‘all the world with 
them, and sworn in everybody they can find as special constables. Never 
was such a piece of work.” 

‘Is Mr. Worrel here then ?”. said Tom Hamilton; “for I want to see 
him very much.” Ld 

“Lord, no, sir,” replied Mrs. Muggins; ‘‘he’s dewn, too: they’ve 
all gone to search the castle for Miss Laura. Weren't you there when 
they all gotducked yesterday ?”” 

‘No, indeed,” answered Tom Hamilton; “but I have heard something 
of it. There’s nubody here then?” 

“‘ Nobody at all, said Mrs. Muggins, “ but the old gentleman with the 
long nose, who is sitting in the back parlor, trying to pump something 
out of me which I say is nothing to nobody.” 

“Ah!” said Tom Hamilon, “ is that about the murder of old Scapu- 
Jary 7” 

“No, no,” said Mrs. Muggins; “it is about a business long before 
your time. You might be an infant in arms, indeed, then; or maybe four 
or five years old, for aught I know; bat you can know nothing about 
that affair.” 

““]’m not so sure of that,”’ said Tom. 





“] know more about most 





things than you think of, Mrs, Muggins. Pray, is it abouta certain Colo- 


nel Worrel?” 

‘‘Laud a mercy! how you guess,”’ cried Mrs. Muggins, tittering. 

Why, you’re as bad as the chevalier himself, though he seems to see 
through one with a single wink of his clear grey eyes.” 

‘Well, Mrs. Muggins,” said Tom Hamilton, with a knowing look, 

if the chevalier wants to know more of Colonel Worrel’s bistory, he 
had better come to me. Tell him so; and now, good-by, for I must run 
back as fast as I can to Outrun Castle.” 

Thus saying, he left her; and Mrs. Muggins stood for the space of 
about two minutes, with her eyes fixed upon a particular paving-stone, 
and then ended her contemplations with a sage axiom, saying—‘‘ When 
things get into a conglomeration, they are sure to expire ;” which is 
undoubtedly true, because Mrs. Muggins said it. Otherwise, we should 
have considerable doubts as to the meaning of the axiom; but sbe went 
on to add another, in the truth and excellence of which we perfectly 
concur, though it was conveyed in more homely and lees erudite language. 

“‘ When every body runs, it’s as well to be the first in the race,” said 
Mrs. Muggins, and in she went to the Chevalier, who, after five minutes’ 
conversation with her—they might, indeed, be ten minutes that he epent 
in her society—came out, with his hat set jauntily on one side of his head, 
and tonk his way towards the stile leading into Outrun park. 

As he passed by the cottage of old Scapulary, he paused to meditate, 
for the windows were closed that erst were open, the door was tight 
shut, and there was that air of un-inhabited-ness about it which always 
gives matter for the speculative mind to pause and ponder upon. 

“ Ay,” he said, “she is gone—to the gaol and the gallows—a proper 
consummation for a life of vice. A bad speculation that, a bad specula- 
tion. We are but traders, after all, in fate and circumstances: we barter 
through life one condition for another, and, in our eagerness upon the 
great Exchange, are always buying a pig ina poke. The merchandize 
we have—the things of the present—we know, with all their imperfec- 
tions, their faults, and their flaws, and we stupidly try to get rid of them 
in change for the packed-up bales of the future, which we have never 
examined except by a small and fraudulent sample, held out in the hand 
of that roguish broker, Hope. A bad speculation, Mrs. Scapulary, a bad 
speculation! for of one thing we may be very certain, that whatever we 
may purchase, if it be bought by the forged bills or counterfeit coin of 
vice and crime, we shal! be obliged to refund with a terrible interest, 
and perhaps be put inte a dark, cold prison, as a punishment for the 
offence. How melancholy a house looks with the windows closed,” 


= 





shut, and the teeth set, and the spirit from within de . When first 
I passed that cottage, how gay and cheerful it looked, and now it is as 
dull as disappointment. A bad speculation, Mrs. Scapulary, a bad 
ulation! It is a curious question for me to determine, and which my in- 
structions do not decide, how far crime of any kind is, or is not lunacy. 
Nine times out of ten it is so, distinctly; for we find that people cast 
away every blessing, long, permanent, excellent, for some momentary 
enjoyment, or some fallacious expectation. I must think of this ; for, 
having cleared the higher orders of society of one half of its numbers— 
who are our mere citizens got astray here helow—I may have a general’ 
gaol delivery to go through, which will be a serious affair.” 

Thus saying, the chevalier walked on, crossed the stile into Outrun’ 
park, and proceeding with his quick but gliding and equable step, he soon 
came within sight of the building. 

“ Ay,” he said, “there they are, basily at it, and not likely, I should 
think, to be outwitted a second time. But, bless my soul ! if I mistake 
not, Lord Outrun is there himself upon the steps haranguing’them. What 
can all this be about, I wonder?” , 

We must now proceed to explain to the reader the circumstances 
which caused ovr honorable commissioner’s astonishment. 
With slow and dignified steps, having the bride u 


talking to her in a gay—some 


his arm, and 
what too gay a tone, 


noble lord con- 
ucted the procession from the church-door, while the rest of pte 
followed ; Mr. Darius paying devoted attention to the bride’s- , in 
whose eyes he was a very personable man; and Mr. Fitzurse yawning 
languidly, and drawling intolerably through a conversation with Joey 
Pike. When they approached the castle, however, they perceived, te 
the surprise of the greater part of the persons there present, a multitude 
of horse and foot, wn men and infantry, surrounding the mansion, 
which was apparently in a state of siege or blockade. 
“What's all that, my noble dad?” inquired Mr. Fitzurse: “ there 
seems a mob about the place. “It caen’t be the garland girls, there’s 
teo many of ’em, and they're all men.” 
“That’s no reason, Freddy, said the peer. “What was the Swiss 
giantess but a whacking mountaineer 7 and the tall woman in the Hay- 
market but a life-guardsman?” 

“‘T was a womaa once,” said Joey Pike, with sweet naivete. 

“Perhaps you aire now, Joey,” said Mr. Fitzurse ; ‘‘ you look demmed 
like one.” 

C'est un mensonge !” cried Joey, his manhood rising against the in- 
dignity. 

“‘ But what caen they be?” said Mr. Fitzurse. 

“ They look like anthropophagi,” said Mr. Darius. “Surely none of 
my New Zealand friends come down from London—I could almost fan- 
cy I heard the war song.” : 

Mr. Fitzurse turned pale, and began to perspire. 

“«There’s a large congregation,” said Dr. Hookham. 

“ Larger than you ever preached to, Hookham,” replied the peer, 
marching on steadily. 

“It’s like a select vestry,” said the clerk. 

“Not very select, I should think,” said the peer, who perfectly well 
knew who were the personages before him. ‘If it wasn’t a wedding- 
day I'd send them away by fire this time; I sent them away by water 
the last. The dogs have broken their word with me. Come along— 


| come along. Walk up into the front, Mr. Darius What’s-your-name; 


| your civilized customs over t 


continued the chevalier ; ‘it looks as if death were upon it—the eyes | twink!e in his eye, ‘ you don’t look sick.” 


pethaps T may give you an opportunity of eating an enemy, according to 
water.” 

“ My lord, I shall be delighted,” said Mr. Darius, laying his hand 
upon his heart. “ Have you got such a thing as a scalping-knife about 
you, Fitzurse?” 

“No,” cried Mr. Fitzurse, in a tremulous tone. 
fellow’s not enoug to freeze one’s marrow !”’ 

“ By jingo!” cried the peer, “I know how I'll settle it: I'll invite 
them all to dinner; and if I don’t make old Longmore so drunk that he 
sha'n’t know his pigtail from a stick of celery, never trust to my claret 
again.” 

While this interesting and instructive conversation was going on, the 
bridal party was gradually appreaching nearer and nearer to the terrace 
of Outrun Castle; and as they did so, be saw surrounding the building, 
in not a very regular line, magistrates and constables innumerable, with 
the intervals between filled up by the flower of “ young Outrun.” The 
doors of the castle were closely shut, but at the windows a mani- 
fold servants’ heads, looking out and laughing defiance at the posse comi- 
tatus below. The moment, however, the viscount and those who were 
with him appeared, half-a-dozen magistrates turned their horses’ heads 
and rode towards him, apparently with very hostile thoughts; but the 
sight of white gloves and white ribands, and all the signals and symp- 
toms of a wedding, seemed to strike them with some awe and surprise. 
However, they pursued their course, and as they came up each vocifera- 
ted his adjuration to Viscount Outrun. 

“| insist, my lord ”’ cried Mr. Longmore. 

“ Lord Outrun, I command, in the name of the law 
Puddenstream. 

“I wish your lordship would have done with this work,” cried an- 
other. 

‘‘Tt’s all no use, you must give her up at last,” cried a third. 

“Open the doors of the castle, my lord, sic jubeo, sic volo,” said 
Mr. Rotundity, in an impressive tone. . 

“Sick! My good friend Rotundity,” said the peer, with a fanny 


“Hang me if that 








” said Mr. 
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“ Well might your lordship laugh at them,” said Mr. Longshanks, 
“for @ of the Stocls ahat ever oppressed a county bench, if 
your lordship was not a greater fool than any of them. Do you think, 
sir, that these pranks can last for ever; and that, after having brought 
disgrace upon your name, and discredit upon your house, they will not 
bring punishment upon your person? Sometimes we excuse in & young 
ann inte and follies, even when they display litle better than the 
wit of an idiot, or the conduct of a blackguard ; because Christian cha- 
rity is fain to hope tbat time will give him some small sense, and virtue 
awaken as ion falls asleep. But when we see an old man tottering 
on the brink of the grave committing the follies and wickeduess that 


would disgrace a boy, every expectation of amendment is extinguished, | 


and the breast finds room for nothing but reprebation.” 


New, if there was a man upon the face of the earth that Viscount | 


Lord Outrun was afraid of, it was the worthy surgeon, Mr. Longshanks. 


But the viscount was afraid of no man upon the face of the earth, and | 


he therefore replied, bursting into a laugh at the worthy surgeon’s ora- 


tion—‘ Come, come, Longshanks, don’t treat us to any sermons; you've | 


not got the lancet or the pill-box in your hand now, neither are we 
lying-in women to receive a clinical lecture from the man-midwife. 


tlemen all, what is it you want? But first of all, let me introduce to | 


ou my daughter-in-law, the Honorable Mrs. Fitzurse; or, as I intend to 
lon her called soon, Lady Fitzurse, for I find there’s a barony swamped 
in the viscounty. Come, come, Jane, do not look sheepish—these are 


the magistrates of the county, Jane, whe put people in the stocks—hold | 


up your head, and make them a curtsey, like a good girl. Yes, gentle- 
men, you may stare—this is the Honorable Mrs. Fitzurse. 
so good as to tell me what you want here 7” 
“I want my daughter Laura, sir,” replied Mr. Longmore, sharply. 
“We want Miss Longmore, my lord,” cried the magistrates in chorus. 
“Then you want what P hat won't get,” replied the peer, ‘for Miss 
Longmore is not here. You may search every hole in the house and out 


of it, from the garret to the dog-kennel,—not forgetting the fire-tank,— | 


and no Miss Longmore will you find.’ 

“Why,”’ cried half-a-dozen voices, “ there’s Joey Pike himself stand- 
ing just behind your lordship. He saw her with his own eyes.” 

“What! Joey!’ said the peer; “my nevy Joey?—he tells me he’s 
my nevy, gentlemen, and I dare say ‘its all right,’ as J once heard the 
guard of the mail say, just as he was banging off a lady’s finger with 
the door. 

“Joey Pike his nephew!” cried all the magistrates at once, except 
Mr. Longshanks, who burst into a violent fit of laughter. 

Joey was in no slight degree of agitacion, not alone at the public an- 
nouncement of his new dignity, but at the allusion to his discovery of 
Laura in Outrun Castle—an allusion which he thought might do him in- 

ury in the eyes of his dearly-beloved relations. He was soon relieved, 
owever, for the peer took no farther notice of the subject, merely say- 
1 — 

“ Well, all [ can tell you is, gentlemen, that she isn’t there; and you 
are welcome to search the house from top to bottom, if you please, only 
taking care to scrape your feet before you come in.” 

“ But shall we be safe?’ cried Mr. Rotundity. 
tutus?” 

“No more tanks,”’ cried Mr. Puddenstream; “no more tanks, my 

lord 1” 
\. “You shall be quite safe, upon my honor,” replied the peer, moving 
towards the terrace; ‘nay, more, you shall every one of you dine with 
me: and then if she is in the house, you must find her you know ;’’ and 
turning round upon the steps which he had now reached, with the wed- 
ding-party arranged on either side, and the magistrates and constables 
in front, he stretched furth his hand and addressed them in the tone of 
an orator. 

“Friends, magistrates, constables, boys and girls,”’ he said, “on this 
auspicious day, when the heir of Outrun unites his destiny for life to the 
fair object of his tenderest affections, and the remote image of a long line 
of illustrious progeny presents itself unto my eyes, I think it becomes me 
to open a new era in my life, and, by a solemn act of oblivion for all for- 
mer offences, to ensure to my neighbors peace and good will from me for 
the future, At the same time, I claim the same at their hands, and I 
declare that henceforth a different course shall be pursued at Outrun Cas- 
tle. Drunkenness shall be abolished through the week, and only indulged 
in on Saturday night, when Hookham here will preach all the better for 
an additional bottle; andI shall fill my pew with the greater dignity of 


“ Tutus, my lord, 


somnolence. Freddy, the married man, shall behave himself as becometh | 


that capacity; and my friend, Tom Hamilton, now coming up, shall 
shoot, fish, and thrash the gamekeepers no more than is lawful. While 
we are occasionally visited by strangers, such as the tall gentleman on my 
right, or the thin, black mazzarded man now putting his head out of the 
window, they shall behave themselves with decorum. Fuais ce que tu 
voudras, shall be no longer the motto of Outrun Castle; and we will be 
so sober, solemn, silent, and severe, that my good friend, Longshanks, 
there, shall lose half his fees; and the Methodist parson shall leave off 
preaching at me, as I ride past the door of the conventicle. But in the 
meantime, oh, dearly beloved friends, this one night shall be given up to 
jollity. The magistrates shall dine with me in the dining-hall—the con- 
stables shall dine in the servants’-hall—the oi polloi and the leetle chil- 
dren shall dine upon the terrace—immemorial pipes of port, and anti- 
quated ale, which has seen many a long October, shall fowlike water, 
till every man shall feel his sides fatter, and his nose brighter to-morrow 
morning. Then we'll drink the king’s health in loyal bumpers—we'll 
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| drink one and another's health with friendly conviviality—we'll make 
long speeches about nothing at all, till all our neighbors are tired, and 
begin to talk—and we'll have songs sung by voices that shall set all our 
teeth on edge. Every man shall clip the king’s English as much as he 
pleases, and we'll end the evening with a hip, hip, burra for the bride 
and bridegroom. Now, ladies, gentlemen, and magistrates, walk in, for 
we'll do all this—by jingo, we will.” 

Mr. de Lunatico, whe had just come up, put his hand into his pocket, 
and pulled out a ticket saying to himself— f 

“ That man is too clever, so to misuse his abilities, without being in- 
sane.” 

Tom Hamilton, at the same moment, drew Mr. us ge aside, and 
spoke to him eagerly for a moment; and Mr. Longshanks, with a cynical 
smile, rubbed his hands, and said— 

1’ll dine with him, though I hate these junketings ; but something very 
extraordinary must come out of this strange affair.” 

And the peer led the way into the castle. 


CHAPTER LXVI. 


How the chevalier and Mr. Longmore heard news of Laura—how the 
chevalier gave the go-by to the magistrates—a disquisition upon 
fleas’ knees and kangaroos’ tails—the siege and defence of Miss 
Rotundity, and how her fortress was succoured. 


Now, it is one of the best ways in the world of bringing about inci- 
dents and happy hits, points, and catastrophes in a romance, tale, story, 
or novel, to make Mr. A., while talking secretly to Mr. B., be overheard 
by Mr. C., who, though he stands so near him in the alphabet, is always 
| Mr. B,’s inveterate enemy. This not being a romance, however, but a 

very true and veraci®us history, as the reader must long ago have per- 
ceived, no such thing can he expected to take place therein; and we ven- 
ture to say, that not one of the characters ever overheard, accidentally or 
intentionally, the least piece of news affecting each other, in the whole 
course of their mutual and severab lives. Accidental eaves-dropping is 
| very nearly as bad as accidental robbery—a sort of thing that does not 
happen unintentionally; and the Chevalier de Lunatico, perceiving that 
he was somewhat nearer to Mr. Longmore and Tom Hamilton than was 
quite safe for their secret, drew two or three steps back, and was going 
| to follow the viscount and the rest into the house, when Mr. Longmore, 
swinging round his head with a joyous wave of the pigtail, exclaimed— 

“‘ Chevalier, chevalier! here’s capital news: Laura has been over- 
turned in a stage coach.” 

The chevalier thrust his band into his breeches pocket, seeking for an- 
other billet to bestow upon his friend Mr. Longmore, for he thought the 
symptoms of the case must be decided, when the excellent philosopher 
could rejoice in such a catastrophe. At the same time, Tom Hamilton 
made a sign to Mr. Longmore not to speak so loud, and that excellent 

| old gentleman, dropping his voice, proceeded to inform the chevalier tha t 
the cause of his satisfaction was, that he had at length ascertained his 
daughter's temporary abode, which was the little inn at Oxborough, not 
far from which the stage had been overturned by its mad driver. 

“T will goand find her immediately,” added Mr. Longmore; “and 
I'll take Harry Worrel with me.” 

“ That is exactly what I wish to 
“‘T’ve a word or two to say to Mr. 
proper moment.” 

“No new folly, no new folly, I hope, young man,” said Mr. Longmore; 
“no more fighting, or you shall rue it.” 

“Oh, no,” answered Tom Hamilton, “there’s no folly or fighting in 
it, either, unless good luck be fighting, and truth be folly.” 

“Truth, my dear sir,’ said the natural philosopher—* truth is an 
abstract proposition; simple, undoubted, absolute truth, such as ‘a whole 
is greater than a part,’ It is axiomatic. Thus, I say, all right angles 
are equal to each other. Now, when I want to take an observation of 
the sun “4 

“ Perhaps, my dear fyjend,” said the chevalier, “ if you were to take 
an observation of the i. just now, you would see that he is not far 
from the meridian; and, as you have got te go far, and I should like to 
accompany you—at least part of the way—it may be as well to set out.” 

“Ha, ha, ha!’’ cried Mr. Longmore, bursting out into one of his old 
cheerful laughs—‘“ so it may, chevalier, so it may. But one likes to in- 
struct young people, you know ; it does them good, it does them good to 
hear a little reason ; for, as every plant wants water, so does that extra- 
ordinary plant, the human mind, require irrigation of its particular kind. 
But come, let us get upon our horses again. We'll have a chaise at Out- 
run, pay the boy well, and be back to dinner.”’ 

“ Holloa, chevalier! where are you going?” cried the voice of Mr. 
| Longshanks, as soon as the commissioner put his foot in the stirrup— 
“you'll be wanted ina minute. Jerry Tripe is sent for, and, if you have 
a mind to have him committed for the robbery, you must stay and swear 
that he is the man who stopped you in the lane.” 

“« T would rather not,”’ replied the chevalier, swinging himself into the 
saddle; “ I should not like to swear to such a fact.” 

“ Take care that Puddenstream don’t hear you,”’ said Mr. Longshanks; 
| ‘for he would tell you in a minute that the laws of the country are not 
to be trifled with, and that there are such thiugs as misprison, condona- 
tion, covin, and a thousand other strange terms, the meaning of which he 
knows not in the least ; just as my parrot says, ‘ God save King Charles,” 
without at all knowing that one unfortunate king of that name had his 
head chopped off not two centuries ago, and that the other had a head 
which, though not worth the chopping, might just as well have been 


a 


ere 1eplied Tom Hamilton.— 
Vorrel, for which I must choose a 
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where his father’s was for all the good it ever did his people. Whet I | the madman before her was no more than a snarling lap-dog. Holding 
mean is, chevalier, that in this country people are not allowed to swear | in one hand thetibia of a fossil elk, which formed no inconsiderable club, 
and not swear just when they like. I think you have already taken an | she protended in the’other the ivory horn of ani mmense narwhal, asa 
oath that he was the man who robbed you.” | sort of _ with which she kept the assailant at bay, giving him some 
“No, no!” replied Mr. de Lunatico—* I swore I had great suspicions | tremendous pokes as he attempted to rush at her. 
that he was the man; but I have had the pleasure of seeing him twice Laura, for her part, contented herself with screaming, and the perti- 
since, and I now say I will not swear to him.” nacious madman still endeavored to pass through the narrow opening 
“ Ob, ho, is it so?” said Mr. Longshanks, with a shrewd and some- | which Miss Rotundity so gallantly defended, exclaiming, “I will have 
what impatient look. “I understand you, sir; and, as child’s play is | her! He shall not marry her! He shall marry ne one but our poor 
not fit for magistrates, I shall at once move that he be discharged as soon | Betty! I'l! have his blood!——Ah, here are the vermin coming,” he 
as he is brought up.” continued, seeing the chevalier appear, and, very nearly at the same mo- 
‘ That may be a good plan,” replied the chevalier, calmly taking his | ment, two or three servants from the house, alarmed at the screams 
coat-tails out from between his nether man and the saddle. which they had heard; “but I’ll have you—I’ll have her another time.” 
“ Hark ye, chevalier,” said Mr. Longshanks, approaching him ; “have | And away he darted into the wood, leaving Miss Rotundity a little out 
you really got hold of the true story ? or are you, too, such an ass as to | of breath with the exertions she had made in defence of her position, 
be deceived by a piece of Tom-foolery 1?” and Laura ready to drop with terror at this new encounter with. the 
“T have got bold of the true story,” replied the chevalier, drily, “and | madman. 








ES 


am not deceived by the Tom-foolery, as you will find when I return.” The next moment, however, the honest, round, intelligent, but some- 
“ If that’s the case,” said Mr. Longshanks, turning abruptly into the | what self-satisfied countenance of her father appeared from amongst the 
house, “‘ I will have every thing ready for you.” trees, and springing to his arms, Laura was soon caught in the well-known 


Tom Hamilton smiled grimly as he heard all this enigmatical conver- | embrace, the kindly pressure of which she had not known for many a 
sation, but uttered not a word. The chevalier and Mr. Longmore nod- | long and weary day. 
ded to him kindly, and then, putting spurs to their steeds, set out at a “ Ah, Longmore,” cried Miss Rotundity, ‘‘is that you? and the chev- 
good pace for the great gates of the park. At the sign of the Half Moon | alier too, I declare. Why, chevalier, you are quite a knight errant, com- 
they got into a chaise; and just as Mrs. Muggins was curtseying them | ing to deliver two distressed damsels. But you shall be rewarded for 
eff, a boy came up from Outrun Castle, requesting that lady to give Mr. | your pains; I'll show you some splendid specimens of oolitee, and neo- 
Longshanks the pleasure of her company at the mansion towards the | phites, and hiveites, that young Jones, the incubus of the parish, has sent 
hour of seven. The chevalier smiled as he heard the invitation, and the | me. Run, Tom, run, and you'll catch him by the west gate. He's 
chaise rolled off towards Oxborough. | as mad as amarch hare, that’s clear.” 

Grave and important was the conversation between Mr. Lunatico and The latter part of the speech was addressed to all and sundry the foot- 
Mr. Longmore, the whole of which we would willingly detail to the read- | men who now came up from the house, and who thereupon began the pur- 
er, but that already the book is waxing, like Falstaff, thick in the girth, | suit of poor Trollop the postman, but unfortunately without success; for 
and we must therefore confine ourselves to the mere heads. They first | with the cunning which is not only compatible with madness, but almost 
began talking about starry nebulw, and then deviated into fleas. This | inseparable from it, he pursued his way with so many turnings and wind- 
produced a.grand discussion upon the spring contrivance which enables | ings that, like a skillful Reynard before a young pack of hounds, he soon 
fleas to take so extensive a scope in their hop proceedings; and then, | left the chase far on one side. 
again, an ingenious comparison was instituted between the knees of a In the meanwhile Laura Longmore had told her father how glad she 
flea’s hind leg and the base of a kangaroo’s tail, which ended in a deci- | was to see him—on which point he did not donbt her in the least; and 
sion favorable to the flea, Mr. Longmore proving, to the satisfaction of | had then begun a hurried account of all her adventures, when the cheva- 
the chevalier, that whereas the kangaroo could, at the most, spring fif- | lier assured Miss Rotundity that it would give him the most exquisite 
teen times his own length, the flea, by the best computation, could hop | satisfaction to see her oolites and her neophites, but he feared that he 
five hundged and forty times his own length, in a direct line—even when | and his friend would not have time to stay, as they had promised to dine 
oat of practice—which, allowing for the parabolic curve described bythe | »t Outrun Castle, and must consequently get back to keep their engage- 
flea’s course, would give a much greater extent. Mr. Longmore then | ment. 
accurately explained to his companion the nature of a eort of seven-league “Lam determined,” said Mr. Longmore, ‘not to let my dear Laura 
boots, constructed upon the same principle as the flea’s knee, which | be oat of my sight for five minutes any more till she is married, and 
would enable a man to take at one skip, upon an average, the distance of | therefore I shall take her to Outrun this very night, Miss Rotundity, 
three thousand two hundred and forty feet, which, as he justly observed, | with many thanks for the kind hospitalities which she tells me you have 
would greatly facilitate the marching of armies. shown her since she came here from Oxborough. My dear chevalier, 

“Do you not think,” asked the chevalier, in a mild and inquiring | if you would but call up the post chaise tothe house, we’ll just ask Miss 
tone, ‘that one might break one’s legs or one’s neck in coming down.” | Rotundity to give us a glass of wine and a biscuit, and then we'll return 

‘The boots must be provided with feather bed soles,”’ replied Mr. | to Outrun with as little delay as possible. You are agitated my dear 











Longmore. | lady, you are agitated with this terrible attack of that unhappy man, 
‘T understand,”’ said the chevalier; “shoe your troop of horse with | whom they ought to have kept, as I ordered them, twelve months i 

felt.” —you are agitated, and no wonder}; so the least possible quantity of Ma- 
The conversation then rambled to frogs, and thence naturally proceed- | deira will do you no harm, or Laura either.” 

ed to toads; then, by an easy transition, to holes, and thence to worms. “ Agitated?” cried Miss Rotundity, in an indignant tone : ‘I am not 


Mines came next; and, as the stars are said from the bottom of a deep | agitated in the slightest degree, | am as cool as a coprolite; and I think 
it to be visible to the human eye at mid-day, sodid Mr. Longmore turn ,\ 1 defended the place very tolerably considering. y only fear was that 
fis thoughts, upon the pivot of internal fires, from the bottom of a coal | my horn might break, and then I might have Ties obliged to take to my 
mine to the subject of planetary motion, explaining to the chevalier all | thigh bone, which would have been dangerous. Don’t go, don’t go, che- 
that would take place if the order of the universe were altered or sus- | valier! Tom shall order upthe chaise. Mr. Longmore, [ will take your 
pended, even fora moment. To have heard him talk you would have | a:m. Chevalier, you shall beau the young lady.” 
supposed that he had had a finger in creation, though he did not go to The chevalier was no way slack in following the hint of Miss Rotundity, 
quite the blasphemous lengths of a certain Spanish king, who much | and as the paths were somewhat narrow he contrived with a sort of lover- 
wished to simplify God’s own handiwork. like manceuvering to linger somewhat behind, pouring low-toned words 
From the stars the excellent philosopher dropped suddenly into some | into Laura’s ear, and answering some quick and eager questions which 
fishpond, and he was conversing on this interesting topic, when he | she addressed to him. Let not the suspicious reader, however, — 
paused for an instant to put his head out of the carriage, saying, ‘ That’s | that our excellent friend the chevalier was at all disposed to play Harry 
our friend Rotundity’s place.” Worrel false, even if his years and character had not been impediments. 
They were passing at the moment some neat park pailing, and asthe | He had a strong regard for Laura, it is true, but his was altogether a 
chevalier followed his friend’s example and lcoked out, the ears of both | platonic affection, as the reader may very well suppose—for every one 
were astounded by a loud scream from within the enclosure. The chaise | knows that platonic affections are mere matters of moonshine. However 
was instantly stopped, both gentlemen sprang cut, the chevalier vaulted | in the present instance he had remarked Laura turn a little pale, as Mr. 
over the paling, Mr. Longmore got upon the top, and by aid of the pos- | Longmore announced his intention of not losing sight of her for five 
tillion’s two hands applied to the part of his person most exposed in the | minutes till she was married, and coupled this annunciation with the de- 
scramble, he was packed into the enclosure; when following in the che- | termination of taking her to Outrun Castle ; and the chevalier perceiv- 
valier’s wake he soon came to a little green lawn, amongst the trees, | ing with his peculiar tact afl that was passing in the young lady’s mind, 
whence a second or third scream had just proceeded. began the conversation with a jocose account of the marriage of Mr. 
The sight that presented itself, when Mr. de Lunatico entered this sha- | Fitzurse, and informed her that his and her young friend, Harry Worrel, 
dy blest retreat, had something both awful and ludicrous in it; for there, | not knowing that her father was coming to seek her, had remained be- 
in a summer-house constructed with the ribs of a Greenland whale, sur- | hind at OutrunCastle watching the proceedings. 
mounted by the pelvis of some extinct mammalia, stood Miss Serpenta- | _In short, the chevalier conducted the affair of explanation in the most 
ria Rotundity, with no other person than fair Laura Longmore herself be- | delicate and dexterous manner that diplomatist could dream of. He 
hind her, and both undergoing the attack of a wild and furious-looking removed her apprehensions, he soothed her agitation, he deprived her 


man, armed with a large stick. fears of their object, he gave her news of her lover without shaking her 
But let it not be supposed that Miss Rotundity weakly yielded to wo- | nerves, and he perfectly reconciled her to the idea of returning to Out- 
manly fear, for on the contrary, accustomed to contemplate the mon- | run Castle, though an hour before she would have regarded such a 


strous creations of remote ages, man seemed a dwarf to her expanded 
mind, and in comparison with her mammothian and mastodonic friends, 


proceeding with horror. ; 
Such being the case, and the biscuit being eaten, the Madeira swal- 
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chaise brought round, Laura was soon equipped for her | 
aid, and wih some of the clothes, of her kind hostess, | 
hole party set off on their return, taking an affectiunate leave | 
of Miss Serpentaria Rotundity. Now, we shall also beg leave to do the | 
same, not in the least doubting that if it should fall out in the order of | 
nature—or rather the disorder—that she should ever be imbedded in a 

stratum of blue lias, overwhelmed in some silicious deposit, or even 

surrounded by grey wacke, her fossilized bones will form the principal | 
ornament of the cabinet of some unborn geologist, when a sace of beings | 
probably totally different from ourselves shall have succeeded to the bu- | 
man species, and which, for aught we know, may have two heads, and 

ten fingers on each hand, with other striking improvements on the origi- | 
nal type. 


CHAPTER LXVII. 


How the peer showed his genius for junketing—how Tum Hamilton 
‘and Harry Worrel were made friends—how Jerry Tripe ws 
freed from his peril, and how Mr. Darius incited him to some un- 
known specics of assassination. 

Great were the doings at Outrun Castle, and it is wonderful with what 
rapidity preparations were made, orders executed, decisions taken, ta- 
bles elongated, butts broached, corks drawn, fires kindled, illuminations 
made ready, and a great bonfire piled up in the park. 

The peer had a genius for such things, and under the inspiring aspect 
of his rosy countenance, from which shone, as his panegyrists would 
have had it, mingled good-humor and dignity, promptitude united with 
grace, and fun with stateliness, all went on as rapidly and jovially as 

ible. Every man did his best, and every woman assumed that sweet, 
important, tittering alacrity which is always observable in the fair sex 
whenever any of those peculiar events take place in which woman holds 
an important part, such as births and marriages. The gamekeepers for- 
got their drubbing; the maids forgot the insult to their boxes; even the 
cook, though of an irate disposition, laid by her resentments, and pre- 
pared to cook a dinner without any of the gentle condiments of buck- 
thorn, jalap, cr ipecacuanha. The butcher spoke not of his bill, but 


agreed to take one of the fat bullocks out of OQutrun park in exchange | 


for one he had killed four days before; and the merry bells, ringing from 
the steeple, sounded as sweetly over Outrun as if the marriage-party 
had consisted of all the best and wisest and most innocent people in 
the world. 


The magistrates crowded the library, assembling in litile knots of two | 
and three; the special constables amused themse!ves upon the terrace; | 


and the boys shouted and gambolled in the park; while the rosy face 
and red velvet night-cap of the peer were seen in every place in turn, 
diffusing sunshine round. It is true that sunshine of another kind was 
not wanting, for the day was as fair a one as ever was seen, the air 
balmy, the clouds few and light; and poor Jane, if she drew her augu- 
ries from the sky, might have judged her wedding-day but the com- 


mencement of a long series of happy years—while ali the time Fate sat | 


in his dark corner whetting his knife. 

Amongst other events of the morning, Tom Hamilton walked up to 
Harry Worrel with that sort of frank and kindly bearing which it is not 
very easy to resist even in one whom we do not like; and holding out his 
hand, he said— 

‘Come, Mr. Worrel, let you and I be friends. We have once met 
upon a very disagreeable occasion ; but I can assure you that none of the 
events which led to that meeting, nor indeed any of those which have 
since followed, have had my sanction—but, on the contrary, my most 
decided opposition. You will believe me, I am sure, when I give you 
my honor that such is the case.” 

Worrel gave him his hand, but at the same time he could not refrain 
from saying— 


“T think it a pity, Mr. Hamilton, if such were your feelings, that you | 
countenanced the proceedings of Mr. Fitzurse by coming with him tothe | 


round.” 


“Oh, those are cases, my dear sir,” replied Tom Hamilton, “in which | 


one must stand by a friend, be he right or wrong. Fitzurse had no one 
oy with him, I was down here, you know, and there's capital shooting 

fishing here, and so you see But, to change the subject, I have 
got some good news for you, only you must promise not to bolt, for 
there is a great deal to be done here to-night, and we shall want your 
assistance.” 

“I really do not know what good I can be of here,” replied Harry 
Worrel. “I feel myself very much out of my element, I can assure 
yn and, indeed, my wits have scarcely recovered their equi poise since 

discovered this most astounding marriage of your friend with the 
pretty housemaid. He certainly gave me mest distinctly to understand 
that he was a suitor for the hand of Miss Longmore.” 





“Pooh! that was all his father’s doing,” cried Tom Hamilton— | 


“compulsion, my dear sir, compulsion—the pressure from withuut! 
which in matrimony, as well as in politics, has more to do with the mat- 
ter than people are at all aware of. 
George’s, Hanover-square, and tell me how many of the marriages there 


have been made from motives of pure affection—how many have been | 
brought about by some of the many ever-acting impellants which are | 
continually driving men forwaid towards that holy state without love | 


having anything to do with it. Interest, ambition, vanity, folly, fear, 


shame, disappointment, recklessness, despair—auch is the crowd around 
the vestry-door, 


the hand. 
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such motives, if we could see the hearts as well as the names in the 
marriage-register.”” 


Look through the register of St. | 











“Tt would be along account, I fear,”’ said Harry Worrel with a sigh. 

“Tt is a long account,” replied Tom Hamilton, “and the balance is 
struck in the ecclesiastical courts. ‘Tis an easy rolifrom St. George’s to 
Doctor’s Commons. But I have told you the truth. Nothing but some 
such motive would have ever induced Fitzurse to enter into the respect- 
able condition of a married man.” 

“ Pray what may be the motivenow 1?” demanded Worrel, with a smile 

But Tom, though he could not help a light laugh at the thought of 
the war-dance of the Tonga islands, was true to his friend, and did not 
hint at the strong persuasions of Mr. Darius. 

“Come,” he said, “let me introduce him to you, and make you 
friends. I see him thete in the other room witha certain travelled gen- 
ueman, said to be a cousin of his bride’s, who bas very peculiar notions 
so that Fitzurse is looking anxiously for me to divide the fire.” 

“ But the good news? the good news?" said Worrel; ‘if it refers to 
Miss Longmore, and my mind is set at ease upon her account, you may 
do what you will with me for the rest of the ~ 

“ Well, it does refer to her,”’ replied Tom Hamilton, ‘ and she is safe 
and sound. I myself helped her out of a difficulty yescerday, and I have 
since heard she is safe and well at Oxborough.”’ 

Worrel looked round for his hat which be had laid down, but Tom 
Hamiiton caughthim by the arm seying, “ You promised to stay! Her 
futher and the chevalier have gone fcr her, and | think you will soon see 
her here.”’ 

“ But a difficulty,” said Worrel; ‘“‘you say you aided her in a diff- 
culty—may I ask the circumstances ?”’ 

“Oh, it was nothing,” replied Tom Hamilton, who, like ail men of 
his calibre, made light of the best things he did; ‘I found her attacked 
by five blackguards, so I floored two of them and a madman coming up 
to help me the rest took to their heels. But come, my dear sir, Fitzurse 
is beckoning to me.” 

Worrel, however, shook his hand warmly, thanking him with feelings 
that only a lover’s heart can know, and just as they were going into the 
next room, who should appear in the library but Jeremiah Tripe in the 
profane hands of two constables. 

Jerry’s face was to say sooth as jolly as ever, and his nose no less 
resplendent than upon former occasions, though his beard wanted a 
touch of :azor or axarite, and his face might have been improved in hue 
by some soap and water. He cast a half merry, half anxious glance 
around, for, to speak the truth, he was rather alarmed about various 
matters. 

The moment he appeared, however, the magistrates formed themselves 
round the table, and the peer, coming in hot from some of his joyful 

preparations, took Jerry by the hand, looking in his face with a some- 
what serious shake of the head. 

« Well, my lord, I could not help it,” said Jerry; ‘the cat was out of 
the bag before I pulled the suing.” 

“ How did she get out ?’’ demanded the peer. 

“By a hole in the bottom,’’ answered Jerry Tripe; and the two 
| seeming perfectly to understand each other, the magistrates proceeded 
to business. 

The prosecutor was called, but did not appear; he was called a se- 
cond time, but no voice answered. 

“T propose that he be remanded for further examination,” said Mr. 
Puddenstream; ‘‘the ends of justice must not be frustrated.” 

* Fiddlestick’s ends!’ said Mr. Longshanks. ‘‘I myself heard the 
chevalier declare that he would not or could not swear to the man. So 
did you, Tom Hamilton. Let the man be discharged.” 

‘‘ But I contend, sir,’’ said Mr. Puddenstream, “that this here is nei- 
ther more nor less than coufounding of felony.” 

“T would have sworn it!” said Mr. Longshanks. “ But we'll put 
the matter to vote. What do you say, Rotundity? You, Johnston’ 
| You, Winckworth? You, Mr. Shrimpseye? Discharged! Let the 
man be discharged. Where's that fool of a clerk? Let the warrant be 
discharged, sir. Constables, set him free on payment of fees.” 
| Mr. Puddenstream entered his protest, and made a speech; but in 
the meantime Jerry Tripe was discharged from custody, and the peer, 
without suflering him to take a moment’s repose, slapped him on the 
shoulder, exclaiming— 

“Come, Jerry! To the cellar! to the cellar! There are plenty of 
things to do, and no time to do them. Broach the ‘89, set ale a- 
flowing, bring up a hundred botiles of port, and claret in proportion ; 
don’t forget the champagne and the cote roti, a little Maraschino de 
Zara, and all the rest! Away with you, Jerry! away with you! By 
| jingo, we'll have all the parish as drunk as Chloe!” 

Jerry bastened to obey, but just as he got into the hall, Mr. Darius, 
with an eager and ogerish expression of countenance, approached him at 
| arapid pace—Mr. Fitzurse pulling the tails of his coat in vain. The 
tall man grasped Jerry’s arm and whispered two or three sentences to 
him with a solemo nb secret air. Jerry looked up at length with a 
benignant smile, replying aloud— 

“‘ Certainly, sir! certainly! I will have one killed immediately!” 

“« Make yourself easy, my dear cousin,” said Mr. Darius, turning to 
the hopefu! heir of the house of Outrun with a patronizing} air—“* Make 
yourself easy! he will have one killed immediately !” 
| Mr. Fitzurse retreated into the other recom, but the words of his new 





driving in ten to one that little Love leads quietly in by | relation did not seem to have the effect of making him easy, for he was 
How many, I say, should we find hurried into mariage by 


as pale as death, and seemed somewhat sick at the stomach. 

















CHAPTER LXVILI. ! 


How Joty Pike assumed his dignity—how the truth came out—hov | 
Harry Worrel received great benefit from Thomas Hamilton, Esq. 
—and how he appeared in a new character. 


Still the p ions went on at Outrun Castle, still every body was 
in a bustle, still cricket was played in the park, still the little boys 
pinched each other, and the little girls chatted together in corners and 
pointed to the windows of the castle, and still the cooks and scullions 
were all as busy as the under-ground gentlemen in white caps mentioned 
in that veracious history—“ Ricquet with the Tuft.” But where was 
Joey Pike—where was grand Joey ! 

Joey for the time had absconded. Although he had that morning 
dressed himself in what he conceived to be the most exquisite and ap- 
propriate style, for the he had in view, for the touching, for the 
tender, for the pathetic, he now felt, with that delicate perception of the 
harmony of all things for Which he was conspicuous, that the samedress 
was not becoming and adapted to his new position as the acknow 
nephew of Viscount Outrun, and he therefore hurried away to Market 
Greenford, where in the shop of a general provider of habiliments he 
furnished himself, from some money he had saved out of what the che- | 
valier had given him, witha neat pair of black tights, silk stockings, and | 
shoes. His blue coat he thought would do, but a white waistcoat was 
added in honor of the wedding, and as it was rather too large in the 
girth, and descended too far upon the lumbar and abdominal regions—a 
thing that Joey Pike, in his exquisite notions of costume, could by no 
means tolerate—he waited till it was altered. ; 

He then went to the shop of a printer, and forgetting that he must 
have had a father, though he did not know who that father was, he 
ordered a hundred cards to be struck off, with the simple inscription of 
“Mr. Firzurse.” If he had dared he would have put a note of admi- | 
ration after it. 

“ When does your master want them?” asked the printer, who knew 
Joey's face as well as that of the stage coachman. 

“ My master?” said Joey with a supercilious air: “ I have no master! 
I am my own maetero. The cardsare for myself. I am Mr. Fitzurse !” 

‘* Why, Joey, you are mad,” said the printer. 

“You will find yourself mistaken,” replied Joey with a cold and con- 
temptuous air. ‘‘ When the cards are done send them up to Outrun 
Castle; say they aré for his lordship’s nephew—Mr. Joseph Fitzurse, | 
not the Honorable Henry Frederic Augustus.” 


The printer stared till his eyes looked like those of a strangulated 
mouse, and Joey having produced the exact effect which he could have 
most desired, left the shop, and, followed by the boy bearing his bundle, 
returned by the most private ways to Outrun Castle, sneaked in by the 
back door, up the back staircase, and into one of the untenanted rooms, 
where he prepared to perform the ceremonies of his toilet with the utmost 
precision. But alack and-a-well-a-day, he suddenly discovered that he 
had committed a great oversight. His hair—his beautiful flowing hair 
was dry and rough. 

What could he do? The little boy was still standing gazing at him in 
great admiration, and Joey took him tenderly by the hand, saying, 

“Wilt thou speed back, mon garcon, to the village of Outrun, and 
ask Signora Muggins of the Half Moon to give you a small bottle of 
huile antique, which stands on the window sill in the back attick be- 
hind a broken circular looking-glass? You know what I mean—huile 
antique.” 

4 oh I know quite well,” replied the boy. “ You mean hule antick— 
they sells it at Thomson’s, next door but one to our shop. I'l! fetch it 
in a minute.” 

But the faithless boy’s minute proved three quarters of an hour at 
least, and Joey Pike’s toilet was not concluded till the hour of dinner 
was near at hand. Then, however, with one last look at the glass to 
satisfy himself that he was perfection, he descended in his own incom- 
parable manner, displaying more exquisite attitudes upon one flight 
of stairs than can be found in the galleries of Florence, Rome, and | 
Naples. 

ith conscious dignity, with the expectation of striking all dumb by 
his charming deportment, but yet with a slight flutter from the convic- 
tion that all eyes and theughts would be upon him in an instant, Juey en- 
tered the drawing-room of Outrun Castle, which by this time was crowd- 
ed by gentlemen waiting for their dinner. All the magistrates who had 
proceeded to the attack of the castle were there, the chevalier and Mr. 
Longmore had returned, Dr. Hookham had brought his lady, and a 
young lady friend of hers, to give grace to the scene and countenance to 
the bride, and pretty Laura Longmore herself, dressed somewhat strange- 
ly—for all her own clothes had been destroyed, as the reader well knows, 
in the fire at Ivy Hall—but still gracefully, for she kad carried her taste 
away with her, was seated near a window looking out into the park, with 
Tom Hamilton on one side and Harry Worrel on the other. 


Laura had been just recounting to Worrel her deliverance from the 
gamekeepers, and verifying in her own mind the proverb that “‘ What is 
one man’s meat is another man’s poison,”’ by thanking her happy stars | 
that she was not inghat situation of wkich poor Jane at the other side of | 
the room was as proud as a peacock. Tom Hamilton and Worrel were | 
shaking hands with each other at the conclusion of Laura’s story, and 
Mr. Longmere was standiog with his pigtail elevatad at an angle of 
forty-five by the cape of his coat, his hands hooked together by the fore- 
fingers behind his back, and his tongue glibly demonstrating to Mr. Ro- | 
tundity sundry strange propositions, to all of which the worthy alder- , 


| At the fourth, indignant Joey wod upon Mr. P. 


| all true, it’s all true. I did not deny any thing. 


| such. 
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man replied by some admirable classical quotations from the same sour- 
ces as usual. 

Joey took the first step in the room, but no eye lighted upon him.— 
Joey took the second, but nobody noticed him. At the third, Joey jos- 
ued some magistrates, yet they paid not the slightest attention to him. 
Mr. Pudd d—d him. Frustrated al pois, dey apron 
r. enstream d——d him. Frustrated at ints, h- 
= the peer, nor was he disappointed in his anticipations of avuncular 

ection. 

“Ah, Joey, my boy,” cried his lordship, laying his hand on his shoul- 
der with a weight that nearly knocked him down, “ where have 
been all this time, Joey? Yet you were right, you were right. I like 
modesty, though I can’t say I ever had much of it myself. But, by jingo, 
I must intreduce you to my friends. Here, Mr. Longmore, here, = 
shanks, Puddenstream, gentlemen all, let me introduce you to my nevy— 
my nevy Joey. He tells me he is my sister’s son by a private ge. 
I dare say its quite true, for I have heard something of the kind, so I 
don’t mean to disown him.” 

Joey simpered, and blushed, and looked interesting. 

“« Now for it,”” said Mr. Longshanks. 

“ Ha, ha, ha!” cried Jerry Tripe, who was opening the door to an- 


| nounce dinner, and now held both his fat sides and rolled about like a 


humming top. “ Ha, ha, ha, ha! Ho, ho, ho, ho! He, he, he!” and 
Jerry wept, and wiped the moisture with his knuckles frem the corner of 


his . 
“Why what the devil’s the matter?” cried the peer. “ By jingo, 


you’re mad, Jerry.” 
“Oh, ho, ho, ho, ho! Ab, ha, ha, ha!” shouted Jerry Tripe, with 


| such unetion and fun that nobody could resist it, and first one universal 


titter, and then one general roar ran round and round. But the peer be- 


| came furious, and Jerry seeing his master so, strove to explain, his words 


being still broken by cachinnations. 

“‘Joey Pike, your lordship’s nephew—ha, ha, ha!” cried Jerry; *‘ and 
you not disown him—ho, ho, ho! Look at him in his tights—he, he, he! 
Lord have merey upon us—he, he, be !”’ 

“Why he said you did not deny it!” exclaimed the peer. ‘ Has the 


| scoundrel been imposing upon me?” 


“Oh no, no,” cried Jerry, still moved by irresistible laughter. “It’s 
he would 
have killed me with laughing in the black hole, but I never thought the 
fun would fly so high as this. Lord have mercy upon us! Joey Pike 
a lordship’s nephew! Ha, ha, ha! Why he’s a by-blow of old Sca- 
pulary’s!’ 

Every body looked at the other with amazement not unmingled with 
merriment, while Joey Pike started back, stretched out his two arms at 
full length in the same direction, which was towards Jerry Tripe’s nose, 
and shouted forth, at the top of his voice “‘’Tis false!” Then suddenly 
drawing himself up into an air of dignified contempt, he thrust his right 
hand into his breast, let the left drop by his side, and rolling his eyes 
awayfrom Jerry Tripe, he muttered in the accents of scorn “ Pas vrai.” 

“°Tis not false,” said Jerry Tripe, coming forward; “and I can 
prove it, master Joey, if you come to that.” 

“ Then J suppose I have got no nevy after all?’ rejoined the peer, 
while the heart of poor Joey swelled with indignation. 

“T can’t say that, my lord,” replied Jerry; nor, perhaps, is Joey here 
quite so much to blame ; for there have been rumors and tales about, and 
facts have come out one way or another, which Joey, like a goose, has 
applied to himself. But you had better ask the chevalier about it as you 
are in want of a nephew.” 

“Why what the devil can the chevalier know ?’’ cried the peer. “He 
seems to have his finger in every pie.” 

‘“‘That’s the very express purpose I came here for,” said the cheva- 
lier, advancing calmly; “and in regard to this affair, 1 can give you 
some information. Your lordship has shown this day that you are per- 
fectly ready to acknowledge a nephew, if you find him.” 

‘Why certainly,” replied the peer, “if he can prove himself to be 

By jingo, he’ll get devilish litule from me, so it does not so much 

matter. So out with the story, good Mr. Lunatico—where is this fine 
?” 

“Oh weewill soon call him,” said the chevalier. ‘ Mr. Worrel, will 
you do me a favor?” 

“Certainly, mv dear chevalier,” said Worrel, coming forward ; “I 
feel a deep interest in this matter, for poor Laura Maria Fitzurse was 
the bosom friend of my dear mother.” 

‘*She was something more,” replied the chevalier in @ grave tone.— 
‘ She was vour mother! Lord Outrun, I present to you your sis- 
ter’s son by her husband, Colonel Worrel. Look at him, and compare 
his face with the image stamped indelibly upon your mind of hers, and 
tell me if you do not recognise her ehild 1” 

The peer looked somewhet pale. “ By jinreo.” he said, ‘‘ he’s very 
like, now I think of it. Old ee did sometimes threaten some- 
thing about bringing forward a son, but | never half believed him.’ 

“Tt is quite true, my lord,” said Jerry Tripe ina sad tone. “ Lady 





| Maria certainly bad a son.” 


“[ don’t see how that could be either,” cried the peer, knitting his 
brows thoughtfully. ‘Come, Jerry, I’ve been made a fool of once to- 


| day, and so I'll be fully satisfied before I give in this time. Come let us 


hear how it all was as you seem to know so much aboutit. I don’t 
mean to say that they were not privately married—that I know too well 
—but they were separated directly, for he was under age, and then she 
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was dead before he came back from the army. Let us hear all about it, 
Master Jerry. If it can be proved let it be proved—I won't say no.” | 

“ My part of the story will soon be told, my lord,” replied Jerry Tripe, 
“if L have your lordship’s leave to tell it.” 

“ Speak, speak,” said the peer, ‘‘as the matter has begun we must go 
on; truth never gets only the head and shouldess out; the whole body 
fullows sooner or later.” 

“ Well, then,” continued Jerry, ‘don’t you recollect, my lord, how 
my young lady went to the masqued ball in the dress she had been paint- 
ed in—the grey satin and the black mantilla? and how you heard that 
she was going to run away with the colonel, whom you had found once 
walking with her in the park, and went and waited outside till they came 
out, and caught her just upon the steps of the carriage, and knocked him 
down and horsewhipped her?” 

‘‘ Hush, hush!” cried the peer. 
fell gravely to the ground. 

“Well,” continued Jerry, “he called you out, you know, and you 
fought in the lane, and he shot you in the side, and left you for dead.” | 

“Ay, then he ran away,” replied the peer, “and went to join his | 
regiment in Germany.” 


“No, that he didn’t,” answered Jerry Tripe, “for he was in England | 
| 
| 


“ Dont talk about that,”’ and his eyes 


two months after that; and when my young lady was sent to your aunt’s, 
Lady Gaace, he saw her often enough there, as the housekeeper can tell, 
for she was Lady Grace’s maid then; and he came down here once af- 
ter that too, to seek for the marriage register, but he didn’t find what he 
wanted, for as soon as your lordship discovered they had been really 
married you made old Scapulary tear the leaf out. That’s all I know | 
of the matter, for afterwards, when Lady Maria came back here, I went 
with your lordship to London, and we stayed there a great many months. 
But old Scapulary has often told me that, notwithstanding all the people 
you put to watch her, Lady Maria had been out one whole day, and up at 
the Half Moon with Mr. and Mrs. Worrel, the colonel’s brother and sis- 
ter-in-law. The servants told me so too, and that when she came back 
she was more like one dead than alive. After that time, you know, my 
lord, she, who had been so healthy, and so gay and happy, grew very 
sickly, and all the world said However, there’s no use of talking | 
of that, for she died little better than a year after.’’ 

Jerry paused, the peer mused, but Mr. Longshanks walked quietly to 
the door, and, opening it, exclaimed aloud, “ Send in Mrs. Muggins.” 

Almost immediately after the landlady of the Half Moon made her 
appearance, curtesying as she came in, and approaching the place where 
the peer stood with his back leaning against one of the tables. 

_ Mrs. Muggins,” cried Lord Outrun, “ what have you got to 
say ” 

“T am ready to say all I know, my lord,” replied Mrs. Muggins, who 
never lost her self-possession, “if I am properly required to do so.” 

“ Then I require you,” said Mr. Longshanks—* I require you, as a 
magistrate, to tell the truth and the whole truth. Answer my questions, 
Mrs. Muggins. On the twentieth day of July, 17— did not tady Eitz- 
urse, or Worrel, as I ought to call her, come up to your house, the Half 
Moon?” 

“‘ Lord, sir, you know as well as I do,” replied Mrs. Muggins. 

“ [t doesn’t matter, what I know, woman,”’ replied Mr. Longshanks. 
“ What you know is the matter in question now. 1’l] speak in my turn, 
and speak to the purpose, never you tear. You tell your tale now, that’s 
all you have to do.” 

“ Well, then, I will tell my tale, sir,” said Mrs. Muggins, in a some- 
what offended tone. ‘‘ Lady Maria did come up to my house on the 
twentieth day of July, 17—, and a terrible state she was in, poor thing. 
I happened to be atthe door, and I saw her; she was on foot, poor 
thing, and had on what we used to call her night-clothes in those days, 
though they were no night-clothes at all, for that matter, and she had a 
large cloak over that’’ 








| Way. 
’ 
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tle, for she was afraid that her brother would kill her if he heard that she 
stayed away; and Mr. Longshanks there said that, if she went at all, 
she had better go as soon as ever she could; and, before she had been 
six hours in the house, what with caudle and one thing and another, we 
got her strengthened up, and wra ~ her in cloaks, and put her into a 
chaise, and sent her home. At heard afterwards she pretended no- 
thing was the matter, but that she was tired with too longa walk, and 
sat up to keep up the appearance of being well till she fainted dead a- 
Mr. and Mrs. Worrel came into the house with no baby, nor the 
likelihood of any, but they went away with a fine boy, and Mr. Long- 
shanks marked him on the arm with gunpowder. Some six months af- 
ter that they brought him down egain, and a note was sent secretly to the 
castle, and Lady Maria came up again to see him; and a fine work we 
had, for she fainted away when she thought of parting with him; and 
from that hour she got worse, till she died.” g 

The peer had sunk into a chair, and covered his eyes,with his hands, 
while the good woman spoke; and the rest of the party had made a 
small circle round, with Mes Mugeins, Mr. Longshanks, and Jeremiah 
Tripe, Esq., a little in advance of the rest ; while Harry Worre! remain- 


| ed behind the surgeon, with his eyes bent upon the ground, for he dared 


not raise them, lest they should run over with the mingled tears of grief 
and indignation. Laura Longmore stood on one side of him, and her 
father on the other; and as the good landlady uttered the words, “ till 
she died,” Laura's fair, soft fingers stole round his hand, pressing it 
gently, as the best and only consolation she could give. 

“ Now, my lord,” said Mr. Longshanks, “is this enough for you? or 
must [ tell you, too, that this is your sister’s son—that I bled him one 
day when he broke his head, like a fool, out hunting—and that I saw the 
mark upon his arm which I myself made twenty-five years ago? I saw 
him when he was two years old—when he was five years old. 1 know 


| that Mr. and Mrs. Wortel never had a child, though they adopted him, 


and always called him their own without daring to tell the truth; fer 
you have been all your life, sir, a furious and a wilful man; and there 
are few people in this world, composed as it is of dolts, blockheads, 
knaves, and madmen, who have commen sense and common courage 
enough to face a fellow who chooses to have his own way, heedless of 
the consequences to himself and others.” 

Lurd Outrun removed his hands from his eyes, and rose slowly from 
his chair, waving to Mr. Longshanks to hold his tongue. 

“ You are a good man, Longshanks,”’ he said, ‘but a great biute. I 
am troubled enough; don’t trouble me any more. Harry,”’ he continued, 
throwing his arms round Worrel—* Harry, will you forgive me? I be- 
haved like a brute and a scoundrel to your poor mother; and, bad and 
riotous as I have always been, I should not have been half so bad, if the 
thought of what I had done to her, and what I had made her suffer, had 
not haunted me through life, and made me fly from bad to worse, just to 
drown thought and drive care away. Harry, will you forgive me?” 

“T will, my lord,” replied Harry Worrel; “though the debt is 
heavy one, yet I am sure, if I judge my mother aright, she would forgive 
you, after the acknowledgment you have made, and I must not refuse to 
do so likewise. But one thing is absolutely necessary, my lord. A 
stain rests Gpon my birth—a stain rests upon my mother’s fair fame, till 
you produce the leaf that you caused to be turn out of the register. It is 
absolutely necessary that that should Le immediately brought forward and 
restored to its original place.” 

“Jerry, I told you to get it from the old man’s widow,” cried the peer. 
“Have you found it —heard of it? Where is it?” 

“T don’t know, indeed, my lord,”’ replied Jerry Tripe. “‘ Widow Sca- 
pulary and I searched for it, butcould not find it. But I have since-—’’ 

‘* But it shall be found,” cried the peer—*“ by jingo! it shall be found. 
It is but right to the lad, and to the family of Fitzurse, too, that the re- 
gister should be produced. I will pull the old woman’s house down, but 

I will find it.” 





“What the devil signifies what she had on?” said the peer. 

“It signified a great deal to her, sir, at the time,” replied Mrs. Mug- 
gins; “for she was not in a way to be seen walking in the street; and 
she said, ‘Oh, Mrs. Muggins, is Mrs. Worrel here? Take me to her 
directly, if she is, and don’t let any body see me.’ SI made her a cur- 
tesy, and said, ‘Yes, my lady,’ and took her directly up stairs to the 
front sitting-room—the Chancellor, we call it, I don’t know why—where 
Mr. and Mrs. Worrel were sitting, and she ran in, and fell into Mrs. 
Worrel’s arms, and began to cry, and said, ‘Oh, Mrs. Worrel, I am so 
ill I feel as if I should die;’ and Mrs. Worrel whispered a word 
or two to her, and she answered, ‘ Yes, yes, itis so, it isso, 1 fear.’— 


Then Mr. Worrel, who was a kind man, took her hand, and said, ‘ Don’t | 


be alarmed, my dear lady, you are with your brother and sister, who will 
protect you against the whole world, and do every thing for you;’ and 
while he was talking to her, Mrs. Worrel came up to me, and said ina 
whisper, ‘Send for a doctor, Mrs. Muggins, as quietly as possible, and 
get a nurse—but neither doctor nor nurse out of this village—and, for 
Godsake, see for some baby clothes.’ I had plenty of my own just then, 
for I had not been married above a year, and had lost my own baby, so | 
felt for the poor thing—to be brought to bed in a strange place, with her 
husband far away fighting the French, and her brother that she dare not 


open her lips to, and her father not long dead, who used to make her his | 


pet !—and [ got all the things ready, and I sent for Mr. Longshanks 
there, who was then a young surgeon at Market Greenford, before he 
went to India and became a great man; and the baby was born in the 


bed-room behind the sitting-room, not two Lours afier she entered the | 


house. But she declared all the time that she must go back to the cas- 


‘« She is gone to gaol, my lord, for the murder of her husband,” replied 
Jerry liipe. ‘ But I was going to tell your lordship that Smalldram, 
the tinman, who helped her in the job, told me in the black hole at Mar- 
ket Greenford, that he had thrown it away when he was chased by the 
constables, the Lord knows where, upon the common.” 

“Was ever any thing so unlucky?” cried the peer. ‘ By jingo! the 
paper must be all in a megs, even if we should find it, for it rained as 
hard as it could pourin the night.” 

“ This is the way,” cried Mr. Longshanks, “that sin and folly have 
gone on begetting sorrow and wrong, from the first beginning of the 
world till now. We not only find one evil act produce another in the 
man who commits it, but it carries on its pestiferous influence to thou- 
sands of others. The plague, as an infectious disease, is nothing to be 
| compared to wickedness; and I do declare that, with J.ord Outrun here 
in the middle of us, and my friend Puddenstream within a few miles, [ 
wonder there is one virtuous or wise man in the parish, such is the focus 
of contagion here produced. What the devil are you about, Tom Hami!- 
ton? Must you always be pushing yourself forward where there is mic- 
chief going on, or even being talked about? What's all this business to 
you? Go and shoot magpies; the season for butchering partridges and 
| massacreing hares has not yet commenced, I believe.’’ # 

‘“* My good friend,’’ said Tom Hamilton, “pray let other people have 
one word as well as yourself. This is indeed a very unfortunate busi- 
ness that the register should be lost. I would propose that it should 
| be immediately cried, and a reward offered for it. What shall we say, 
Worrel—what will you give? What do you say, viscount ?” 
| “By jingo! I don’t know,” replied Lord Outrun. “I'd give a great 
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"s cot- 


deal, but I haven’t an acre —re except the gamekeeper 
the it. But I'll give 


tage at the end of the park, and ee fields ro 
that with all my heart.” 

“I will give one half of what I possess,”’ exclaimed Harry Worrel. 

“ And I'll give five hundred pounds,” exclaimed Mr. Longmore. 

“ Well then,” said Tom Hamilton, drawing out an old “Gicty pocket- 


book, “these being the rewards offered, here is the register, picked up | shad trifled with beauty in the earthly 


by me on seeing the murderer Smalldram throw it away, as I came 
over the common with Miss Longmore here. [I shall claim all the re- 
wards, but only one of them for myself. You, my noble lord, shall im- 
mediately settle the gamekeeper’s cottage and the unmortgaged lands 


round it upon your fair daughter-in-law here, as I believe it is the only | 
r. Longmore, shall bestow the five hun- | 


thing you can settle. You, M 
dred pounds on our poor friend, Joey Pike, to console him for his dis- 
appointment. He will, moreover, have an equal sum, I find, out of the 
property of old Scapulary; for in this pocket-book is also a will, drawn 
up the day before his death, in his own hand-writing, which will convey 


his money—though, not being witnessed, his houses will go somewhere | 


else—so that Joey will now have an opportunity of pursuing his taste for 
the fine atts at leisure. As for the half of your property, Worrel, all I 
covet is a large share of your friendship; but I am afraid the best half of 
your affection is taken possession of already.”’ 

“*Pon my soul, Tom Hamilton, you're a fine fellow,” cried the peer, 
shaking him by the hand. 

‘He is not so bad as I thought him,” said Mr. Longshanks. 

‘The dinner must be getting cold,” said Mr. Deputy Popeseye. 

“T had the fish and soup taken down,” said Jerry Tripe; ‘for I saw 
it would be a long story; but they will be up again in an instant.” 

And when they were, the whole company walked in to dinner. 


CHAPTER LXIX. 


The lamentable condition of Mr. Pike—The relief he received from 
the condescension of the peer—Mr. Darius in his glorr—How the 
Festivities of Outrun Castle had a tragic conclusion, and the 
glory of Mr. Darius was turned into shame. 


Poor Joey Pike stood in profound humiliation in the midst of the 
drawing-room, as one by one the guests of Outrun Castle moved in 
procession into the dining-room. 

“Son rovinato,” cried Joey, ‘‘ O dio che pena!” 

Mrs. Muggins had retired from the room, and he was all alone; but 
had all the world and his wife been there, Joey would not have seen them, 
so full was he of his own thoughts, so completely buried in profound sad- 
ness regarding his own situation; Deep, and dark, and terrible were 
his imaginings as he saw all his fair prospects blown to the winds—as 
he perceived, that if he abandoned the name of Pike he must take up 
the appellation of Scapulary. Horrible, horrible, most horrible, he 
thought, and then his mind reverted to the dinner he had lost, not griev- 
ing for it on any gastronomic motives, but thinking over all the graces 
he had intended to display, remembering how he had proposed to take 
wine with one, to converse with another, to smile upon a third, to trifle 
with chickens, to flirt with partridges, and to display all the airs and 
graces of an empty-headed man of fashion. While he remained in 
these meditations, some one came into the room with a stealthy step, 
but Joey did not mind it: the curtains rustled behind him, but he 
heeded not the sound. At length, however, the door of the dining- 
room opened again, and one of the servants appearing pronounced the 
ecstatic words— 

“ My lord begs that you would come in to dinner.” 

Joey instantly glissaded to the door, and the moment after he found 
himself at the end of the convivial board. 

“ Sit down, Joey, sit down,” cried the ; “this is the anniversary 
of the world being turned topsy-turvy, a a shall have one day of it 
at least.” 

Joey glided into a vacant chair, and commenced doing the graceful to 
his highest satisfaction. Ia the meantime, every one was busy with 
the fish and soup, and the first awful silence which, at a grand dinner, 
always precedes the storm of words with which it ends, reigned over 
the table. Joey, however, displayed his graces,“as he was fully capable 
of doing, in silence as well as in conversation. He finished his soup, 
he ate his fish, he then swung his right arm over the back of his chair, 
raised his eyes towards the lustre over the table, and swept back the leng 
lines of his hair from his phrenological development. 

In the meantime, Mr. Darius was in his glory: he sat upon the left 
hand of Mr. Fitzurse—now related to him by the ties of marriagc—hav- 
ing a young lady brought by the fair dame of Dr. Hookham upon his 
own left, who was nearly as great a goose as his other neighbor. 
had all the sweet qualities, too, of that most delightful of all creatures, 
called a flirt, and she would have talked to Mr. Darius of any thing or 


every thing under the sun, from metaphysics to adultery, rather than not | 


have talked to him at all, or missed one iota of his attention and admi- 
ration. 

Ye gods and little fishes! how Mr. Darias did go on, under such 
pleasant circumstances! Confining himself in no degree within the nar- 
row limits of the stale and rusty iron of truth, he soared into the regions 


acknowledge that he had chosen a wide field for himself. To believe 
him, he had seen the whole world and every thing it contained; and 
certainly, according to his account, there were many more things in it 
than any one elze on earth suspected. The wall ef China was as fami- 





She | 





the streets of Pekin. With the King of Ava he was hand and glove; 
they used to smoke their hookahs r on a white Siamese - ; 
and he assured Mr. Fitzurse that he had aided that great monarch in 
the impalement of three hundred of his principal officers who had slept 


too late one py dig ase 


Then, however, he changed the scene, and told a softer tale—how he 


adise of Cachmere ; how sweet 
girls, only second to Houris, had e is beard and curled his whisk- 
ers as he lay on beds of roses, lulled inte a semi-slumber by the sound 
of innumerable lutes. One would have thought that he was Lalla Rookh, 
or some ef her friends. Then, soaring far away, he plunged into the 
dark forests of the north-west, hunted, and scalped, and fought the 
grizzly bear with the six nations and their allies. He repeated some 
stanzas of a Cherokee war song, and dwelt with solemn delight upon 
the joys of filling the nose of an enemy with brimstone matches and set- 
ting them on fire, while the dusky company danced round the victim in 
mockery. 

Mr. Fitzurse did not like the conversation at all; his dinner was not 
palatable to him, and he was remarked to change color more than once, 
while a slight aguish tremor of the hand evinced itself at - 
riods of Mr. Darius’s discourse, which the other saw with delight, and 
proceeded thereupon with increased vigor From North A he 
got back to India, and talked in a more civilized strain of shooting a 
few friends in the most honorable manner. He assured his companions 
on the right and left that when he had a little affair of the kind on hand 
he never sighted his adversary in the slightest degree. ‘I take one 
look at him,” he said, “ fix on the spot where I intend to hit him, then 
raise my pistol, keeping my elbow tight to my side, pull the trigger, 
and down he comes. Remember that, Fitzurse, remember that! It’s 
— invariable ; keep your elbow tight to your side, and you can’t 
miss him. 

“T caen, though,” said Mr. Fitzurse, with his usual drawl. 

“You mean, perhaps, that you may kill him when you only intend to 
wound him,” said Mr. Darius ; “but a little practice will set all that to 
rights. Why, I recollect, my dear madam, at a great ball at Calcutta, 
a young lady refused to dance with me because she was in love with a 
young gentleman I knew very well, and wanted to dance with him.— 
Well, presently after he came in and teok her out. I said she must not 
dance, she must sit down; he said she shouldn’t, so I just whispered in 
his ear, ‘ You are a good dancer, Jack, but you shall never dance again.” 
The next morning we met,‘ and he was ina great fright, as you may 
suppose. ‘You are not going to kill me, Darius?’ he said. ‘Oh, no, 
Jack,’ I replied. ‘Make yourself easy, I am only going to spoil your 
dancing. Take care of your knee, my good friend ;’ and while 
were giving the words I just whistled a bit of the country dance he 
been jigging in the night before ; the moment the signal was given, crack 
went my pistol, and down he went with his knee knocked all to smash. 
Poor devil, they were obliged to cut his leg off. You must have seen 
him about London, walking about with a wooden leg.”’ 

‘No, I haevn’t” said Mr. Fitzurse, pettishly. 

Mr. Darius bent upon him a stern, inquiring look, as much as to say, 
“What's the meaning of that tone?” and Mr. Fitzurse shrunk into no- 
bar ina Ameer anaes v P : 

« Poor fellow,” sa’ ou y, in reply to his former speech, “ 
think you might have teachin ‘him.’” spy ; 

“T make it a point,” said Mr. Darius, “ of never forgiving an offence. 
It is by far the most Christian and charitable plan, for when once it is 
generally known that such is your resolution, no offences are given, and 
you go on in peace and charity with all men. I declare, if my own 

rother were to offend me, I’d kill him and eat him directly.” 

“Eat him?” cried the young lady, in a high treble: “ eat him?” 

«Oh, no, no,” replied Mr. Darius, with an affected and somewhat 
fiendish laugh, “not exactly eat him. It’s only a form of s , you 
know—isn’t it, Fitzurse? You can’t think how nice man is though,” 
he said, sinking his voice to a whisper. 

“La!” said the young lady. 

“1 can assure you,” continued Mr. Darius, “ it’s worth a trip to the 
Tonga Islands just to taste man properly dressed,” and he wiped the 
corners of his mouth with his napkin, as if the very thought made it 
water. 

“I don’t know,” he proceeded, whispering in Mr. Fitzurse’s ear—“ I 
don’t know whether your cook is clever, but I gave very precise direc- 
tions, and if she have followed them, you will taste something such as 
you never tasted before.” 

Mr. Fitzurse was as silent as the grave, but his eyes swam in his 
head; and at that very moment Jerry Tripe with one hand put a dish 
upon the table, just before Mr. Darius. That gentleman turned his 
head over his shoulder, and inquired, “Is this it?’ Jerry nodded 
his head, and while the Honorable Henry F redélek Augustus turned 
as pale as his napkin, Mr. Darius rubbed his hands slowly with evident 
satisfaction. 

[n the meantime, Mr. Winterton and Mr. Longshanks had been at 
war on the other side of the table; and while the other dishes were 


| being put on, and before the covers were removed, the surgeon was 
of imagination; probability itself had no charm for him, and one must | 


heard to end the conversation in his caustic and decided manner, 


| saying— 


“In the course of a long life, sir, I have met with many a 
ever 


| fools, both in public and in private capacities, but the greatest 


I met with, heard, or dreamed of, are those who contend that men who 
| are, by knowledge and intelligence, unfit for the construction of a mouse- 


liar to him as the streets of London: he had driven four-in-hand through 
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trep, without education, without principles, and without conduct, ought 
to be admitted to a share in governing a great country. You say, admit 
them to that share, and the government they will choose will educate 


them, and teach them intelligence and virtue. That, sir, is to expect 


that evil will produce good, folly wisdom, ignorance learning ; and there 
can be no earthly doubt to any man who has wit, candor, or honesty, that 
the bad will choose bad, and the foolish foolish representatives. Let us 
hear no more nonsense upon the subject, for until all the world be ren- 


dered good and wise universal suffrage can only produce universal confu- | 


sion—adé we see exemplified in America, where the only bonds that hold 
society together are the 

country whose authority they have abjured; ond daily those laws and 
customs are giving way before the 
old flood-gates swept away by an overwhelming torrent.” 

While these things were proceeding at various parts of the table, 
Laura Longmore was seated ily between her father and her lover ; 
and the peer was chatting gaily with his son’s bride upon his right hand, 
who for her part was conducting herself with great propriety of demea- 
nor, and replying timidly but not ungracefully to the jests and gibes of 
her noble father-in-law. 

Just at the moment that Mr. Longshanks finished his oration, the 
covers were suddenly removed from the dishes, and various people ask- 
ed varioys other people what they would take. 
Mr. Darius took some venison; and that gentleman then turned to Mr. 
Fitzurse, saying, “‘ Let me help you to some of this,” and pointing to 
the dish before him, in which, amongst rich sauces and gravies, appear- 
ed a number of small ribs and bones, covered with a tender white meat, 
looking somewhat like that of a young pig, but without its fat. 

‘No; I think I will have some venison,” said Mr. Fitzurse, in a faint 
tone, turning his head away. 

“* Fitzurse!”’ said Mr. Darius, in a stern and solemn voice. 

“T caen’t,” said Mr. Fitzurse; ‘I had raether not.’’ 

« What, sir!”’ rejoined his companion, in a low but fierce tone. ‘ Do 
you mean to say you can eat none, after I have taken the trouble of hav- 
ing it dressed expressly for you? Do you mean to insult me, sir?” 
| “No, no, no, no,” cried Mr. Fitzurse, in accents of despairing resig- 
nation. ‘Well, demm it, if I must, | must—so give me some of it;” 
and he pushed forward his plate without waiting for the assistance of a 
servant. 

“ The ribs are best,” said Mr. Darius, helping him; “the ribs are 
delicious !"’ he added in a fee-faw-fum tone, which made all the blood 
in his companion’s body grow cold. 

Mr. Fitzurse drew the plate to him, cut off a piece with a trembling 
hand, and raised it to his lips. But nature could bear no more; he 
dropped the fork from his hand, and crying “Ugh !’’ with a face as pale 
as seth, started up from the table, and darted towards the drawing- 
room door. 

“ Why, Freddy, what's the matter?’ said the peer, while Jane rose 
to run to his assistance. 

“T am sick at the stomach,”’ cried Mr. Fitzurse; * Tcaen’t stand it, 
—demm me if I can!’ and he threw open the door into the other room. 

The farce was succeeded by a tragedy, however; for the first thing he 
beheld before him, as the door flew back under his hand, was the wild 
and furious face of poor Trollop, the madman. 

“Ha, ha, ha !’’ shouted the maniac, as soon as he beheld him: “I 
have caught you at last—I have caught you at last. Now I’ll have your 
blead !” 


Mr. Fitzurse ran back into the dining-room; but the madman, bran- 
dishing an iron bar of one of the doors which he held in his hand, dart- 
ed after him, the company rising and scattering before him in dismay. 
It was at the bridegroom alone, however, that the maniac aimed. His 
eyes were fixed upon him with wild, unnatural fire flashing from them, 
and he had chased the deceiver of his child half round the table, when, 
at the very same moment, poor Jane cast herself before him and clasped 
his knees, Mr. Fitzurse stumbled over the misplaced chair of Darius, 
and the arm of the madman descended, striking che head of the unfortu- 
nate fugitive with the iron bar that loaded it. There was a crash like 
that of a broken fence, the blood gushed from his mouth, ears, and nos- 
trils, and down he fell prone upon his face, with his limbs quivering, and 
his feet beating the ground. A loud and piercing shrick came from the 
lips of the poor bride, and tighter still she clung to the knees of the ma- 
niac to prevent him from repeating the blow. At the same instant, Mr. 
Longshanks, Jerry Tripe, Mr. Rotundity, and two of the footmen, cast 
themselves upon the madman, wrenched the bar from his hands, and held 
his limbs firmly in their grasp, while others sprang forward to raise Mr. 
Fitzurse from the ground. 

* Tie his arms with the napkins—tie his arms withthe napkins,” cried 
Mr. Longshanks. 

“ And his legs too,”,ghouted one of the footmen, “for he’s kicking me 
devilishly.”’ 

“T have killed him—I have killed him!” cried the madman, with a 
Joud laugh of exultation. ‘That's done, and I’m satisfied. I should 
like to have some of his blood—let me have some of his blood !”” 

But they forcibly tied him hand and foot, and threw him down upon 
the ground, removing Jane in a fainting state, and placing her in an 
armchair. Mr. Longshanks then hurried towards Mr. Fitzurse, who 
was by this time raised from the ground, while the peer gazed at him in 
horror, and wrung his trembling hands 

“Carry him into the next room,” cried the surgeon—“ carry him into 


the next room, and Jay him on the sofa; he may be only stunned—Why, | 


laws and customs which they derived from the | 


pressure of democratic violence, like | 


The young lady next to | 
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what the devil is this?’’ he continued, starting back as he kieked his feet 
against a pair of legs in black silk stockings sticking out from below the 
table—‘‘some d—d coward crept under the table! Pull him out—pull 
him out—pull him out by the heels!” and one of the men seizing the 
legs, to the surprise of all, drew out the long and stately form of Mr. Da- 
rius, with a face which at first was excessively white, but soon turned 
excessively red. 

“I dropped my snuff-box,” he said; “that’s the fact.” 

“Pooh!” said Tom Hamilton with a look of contempt, and followed 
| the inanimate form of his unfortunate friend into the drawing-room. 

They laid him upon a sofa, while almost all the male part of the lately 

| gay party flocked in from the dining-room ; and Mr. Longshanks, kneel- 

ing down, put his hand upon the back of hia head. Then lifting up his 
eyes towards the peer, he said to Tom Hamilton and the rest, “‘ Take 
the old man away.” 

“No, no,” cried the viscount. 
serve to bear it—I won't go. 
' ian’t he?” 

Mr. Longshanks made no reply, but shook his head. ‘‘It is happy,” 
he said, after a pause of more than a minute—“ it is happy when death 
comes upon a bad man at the moment that he has taken some steps in a 
better path. God’s mercy is infinite; we see his love towards us in all 
his works, we know by our own experience how often he forgives allour 
offences, and we may trust that ‘the wicked man when he turneth away 
from the wickedness he hath committed, shall save his soul alive.’”’ 

“Is he dead, then—is he dead?” asked the peer. Can nothing be 
done?” 

“ His skull is fractured,” replied Mr. Longshanks; “ his brain is irre- 
parably injured. He may live for a few minutes, but the fewer they are 
the better, for the life of life is at an end.” 

As he pronounced these sad and solemn words, a wild cry iasued from 
the dining-room, and poor Jane, spite of all that could be done to detain 
her, rushed in, and cast herself upon her knees beside her expiring hus- 
band. She took the hand from which the warmth of life was departing, 
she covered it with her kisses, she dewed it with her tears. There was 

| one in the world that loved him! but, in the simple words of the old bal- 
lad, “all would not avail.’’ After they had stood round him for about ten 
minutes, and varieus things had been done by Mr. Longshanks to satisfy 
the unhappy father, the lips of the dying man murmured for a moment or 
| two, but what were the words that he uttered no one heard. Jane start- 
ed up, crying, “‘ He speaks—he speaks! Do younothear him? He is 
| recovering! Hark! he is recovering!” 

But at the same instant he gnashed his teeth sharply with a ghastly 
shudder, and the eyes opened, but the spirit was gone. Ir. a moment 
after his bride was, to all appearance, as dead as he was, and those who 
were near bore her away to the chamber of her cold widowhood, while 
the father of the dead man sat down by his head and wept. 

“ This is a sad and terrible thing,” said Tom Hamilton. 

“It is indeed,” said Mr. Longshanks. “ Let it be as the voice of 
| heaven to all that see it, warning themto repent while time is yet allow- 
ed them.” 

“ Be comforted,” said Harry Worre], coming to the side of his uncle, 
and taking kis hand with more tenderness than any thing but such mis- 
fortunes could have induced him to show towards one who had so cruelly 
treated his mother. ‘ Be comforted.” 

“ Ob, Harry Worrel, Harry Worrel!”’ said the old man, ‘had he been 
the best son, the best friend, the best man the world ever produced, I 
could be comforted. Doubtless, you think it is no great loss; but it is 
bitterer to me to see him lie there, and to know that he was what he 
was, than if I had lost all that could make a father’s heart proud. Talk 
not to me of comfort. I have nothing before me, but as heretofore, to 
drown care, to forget sorrow, to stifle remorse. It is all in vain—it is 
all in vain. Give me a tumbler-full of wine, Jerry Tripe! This shall 
not get the better of me.” 

“ Nay, nay,” said Mr. Longshanks, interposing in a softer tone than he 
was accustomed to use, as the butler proceeded to obey his lord’s in- 
junctions. ‘“ Nay, nay; seek better comfort than that. Think of here- 
after.” 

“What! think of that which shall condemn me?” cried the peer, an- 
grily. ‘How shall I seek comfort there? Whe will give it me? Will 
that man?” and he pointed to Dr. Hookham, who stood not far off. 
“Who can get comfort from such a thing as that? I will tell you what, 
Longshanks ; a good clergyman is a blessing indeed—I am sure of it—I 
| knowit. If I had had one near me, I should have been a better man. 





“IT won’t go—I can bear it—I de- 
He is dying, Longshanks—he is dying, 





But a bad one is a curse; and I have found it so. Give me the wine, 
Jerry!’ and he drank the tumbler-full down, and then filled another. 
“There, go all away and leave me,” he cried: “ the wedding-day is 
over, the feast and the merriment at an end. Leave the old wretch in 
his den: there’s none of you love me or care for me now. Harry Wor- 
| rel, you are my heir, and the barony too goes in the female line; ‘so, 
| when you are Lord Fitzurse, and live in Outrun Castle, mind you behave 
pote: mn I have done——Now go away with you all, and leave me to 
myself.”” 
“T would fain stay with you, my dear lord,” replied Worrel, kindly. 
“Tem not only your heir, but your near relation—the only relation you 
| have left, and I much wish te comfort and console you.” 
‘You are a good boy, Harry,” said the peer, shaking him by the hand, 
and you shall come to me to-morrow. To-night it’s of no use. So 
leave me to myself and my own ways, and go away all of you. Take the 
murderer with you, but don’t do him any harm—mind you don’t do him 
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any harm, for he is mad, and was very badly used, poor fellow! Give 
him a glass of wine, Jerry; tell him I sent it him. Curse me if I couldn’t 
be a fooi, and cry!”’ and casting himself down in a chair, he waved his 
hand to be left alone. 

Slowly and one by one the guests departed ; some seeking their horses, 
sume eaking their way on foot. The chevalier lingered the last, gazing 
thoughtfully upon the peer, with his arms crossed upon his chest. ‘‘ What 
are you waiting for?” cried Lord Outrun, looking up. “Ob, I know 
what you are thinking of! To be bad is not to be mad, chevalier— 
would to God it was !—it is a step beyond madness, and a much worse 
step too. So now leave me.” 

“ You are right, my lord,” replied the cheval'er, end withdrew. 


CHAPTER LXX. 


How the peer consoled himself for the misfortunes which had befallen 
him—the last flare-up at Outrun Castle. 

The sound of receding feet soon came to an end, the shouts and mer- 
riment that had been heard from the terrace and the park gradually sub- 
sided ; a feeling of awe spread over the multitude which had been col- 
lected ; the tables were left, and the people dispersed, moralizing deeply 
over that in which they saw the hand of retributive justice more, far 
more plainly, than if they had witnessed an execution under the arm of 
the law. Viscount Outrun remained for nearly half an bour in the cham- 


| wind up with madeira, you know, Tom.—Ring for Jousy Fit and [ 


will go ;” and at the same time, the 
full of madeira, and drank it off ata draught. 
The mind of man is a curious thing, and it is scarcely , to 
tell, at times, what are the certain springs from which cer emotions 
arise. The words “ By jingo !” so common in Lord Outrun’s mouth, 
new struck Tom Hamilton more painfully, more horribly than many 
rhaps of greater consequence would have done. There was a levity 
in them which was altogether discordant with the grave feelings of his 


a tu three parts 


| own heart and with the profound grief which even the speaker endured, 
| that made them harsh and irritating to his ear; and ringing the beli 


quickly, Jerry Tipe appeared in a mement. 
“ Bring me a light, Jerry,” said his lord ; 
up and help me. 
son’s old friend. 
There was scarcely a difference in the tone from that which he was 
accustemed to employ upon all ordinary occasions. The shock was 


“T am going to bed—come 
Good night, Tom,” and he held out his hand to his 


| evidently passing away, and Tom Hamilton mused for several minutes 


after he was gone, not without a moral effect. 
“‘*Pon my honor,” he said to himself, “the sort of life which this old 
peer has been leading, for so many years, seems not only to wear away 


| all principle, but even to deprive the natural affections of tone and strength. 


ber with the dead body, then starting suddenly up, he walked into the | 


other room, where he found Tom Hamiton sitting at the still-spread 

table, with his elbows resting upon it, and his bands covering his eyes. 
Mr. Darius and Mr. Winterton had finished their dinner, and gone 

to play at backgammon in the library. Tom Hamilton did not look up 


to him, touched his arm, saying in a low tone— 
P. Tom, Tom, let us have some champagne—there’s nothing for it but 
at.” 

“T can’t,” said Tom Hamilton, shaking his head. 
this is a very terrible thing.” 

“ That's the very reason, Tom,” said the peer. “I must have some 
champagne, Tom, or I shall die, or cry, or something. Reach me that 
bottle out of the cooler.” 

Tom Hamilton did as he asked him, and Lord Outrun poured himself 
outa glass and drank it, and then poured out one for his companion, and 
insisted upon his taking it also. 

“T feel very queer about the head, Tom,” said the peer; and after a 
long pause he added—“ I wonder what death is like 7—and then what's to 
come after 7—It’s a strange thing, and dves not do to think of.’ So he 


“ Oh! my lord, 


A long pause then ensued, for in the mind of both there was more 
matter for musing than conversation. Still, thought—which is the soli- 
tude of the mind—was not pleasant to Lord Outrun. He could not en- 
dure it, yet it pressed upon hin: and often when his lips moved to speak, 
the mind was hurried on upon the course of reflection, like a boat carried 
by a strong stream beyond the place where those whoguide it would wish 
to land. After some five minutes, however, he poured himself out 
another glass of the same wine, and drank it almost unconsciously. 

“I say, Tom,” he said at length,” “ suppose we do not do these things 
any more.” 

“IT think it will be far better not, my lord,” replied Tom Hamilton. 
‘I for my part am resolved to leave off a great many things.—No more, 
I thank you,” he added, as the peer held out the bottle towards him. 
“ Amongst other things, [ will not get drunk any more.” 

“Drunk, Tom Hamilton !” exclaimed the peer ; “I feel as if I could 
not get drunk if I were to drink the cellar dry. I wish I could.—lIt’s 
one’s only resource at sucha time as this.” 

“1 have heard,” replied Tom Hamilton, “ that, as the old surgeon 
said just now, there are other resources, and better ones.” 

“ Ay, ay, ay!” cried the peer; ‘that’s for the future ; but what's to 
be done for the present? If one were to go on thinking, it would des- 
troy one ;”’ and he applied himself to the bottle again. 

“Tt is very strange, Tom Hamilton,” contiuued the peer, “that I did 
not care half so much about poor Freddy’s death when I thought he 


Nothing on earth appears to make any impression upon him for more 
than half an hour, or an hour at the farthest ; and I have seen the same 
with many vicious old men. It’ sworth while thinking of ; for one wouldn’t 


| like to get into such a state oneself.” 


| 


| out, and never had been very 


While he was thinking, Lord Outrun walked soberly up stairs, with 


| Jerry Tripe lighting him, his step being somewhat slow and feeble, but 
when he heard the peer’s step, and Lord Outrun, drawing a chair close icati 


with no ether indication of any change. At the top of the first lan- 


| ding he paces and said : 
tnin 


“Ts it lig g; Jerry?” 

“No, my lord,” replied the butler, “it’s quite a clear night.” 

“T thought I saw a flash,” saia the peer. And he looked up the gal- 
lery towards the door of that room which was to have been his son’s 


| bridel*chamber. 


His heart was not cnagetes hard, though its sensibilities were worn 
eep. 


“‘T hope they have taken care of the poor girl,” he said: “ mind she’s 


| taken care of, Jerry.” 


As he spoke his eye rested on his sister's picture—the often-mentioned 
picture—taken in her masquerade costume. The memory of that sad 
dark night came upon him, and the angry passions of the past, and the 


_ horrors of the present became suddenly linked together by the magic of 
poured himself out another glass of champagne and swallowed that too. | 


association. That the sdn of her whom he had struck and abused, whose 
heart he had trampled upon, whose life had withered away under his 
unkindness, should inherit all, and bis own child, brought up in indul- 
gence and vice, should receive desth as the punishment of his evil 
course, in the midst of rejoicing on his wedding-day, seemed a strange 
and a terrible thing, and he felt the hand of wrath upon him. 

“‘ Come, Jerry,” he cried, ‘I shall go to bed—the sooner I'm asleep 
the better.” 

He soon changed his mind, however ; for after Jerry had taken off his 
coat and waistcoat, and given him his dressing-gown and red night-cap, 
be said,— 

‘I don’t like going to bed, either, Jerry.—There, give me down 
‘Rochester’s Poems’ from the shelf—Light the rushlight, and put down 
the candle here.” 

“You had better go to bed, my lord,” said Jerry. 

“No, L won't, by jingo!” said the . “ There, that ’ll do.—Hang 
my night-shirt over the back of the chair near me.” 

Jerry did as he was bid, and then took his departure. 

After he was gone Lord Outrun sat for about half an hour in his arm- 
chair, reading the evil book he had chosen. At the end of that time he 
laid it down, put his hand to his head and said :— 

“ How devilish giddy I am—I am sick at the stomach, too.—I’ll ring, 


| and have some brandy and water.” 


| 


was fairly shot in a duel, as kdo now when I have seen him knocked | 


down, like an ox by a butcher.—It is very strange, indeed !” 

“Tt is strange, my lord,” replied his companion ; “ but yet you know 
we are more accustomed to duels, and that sort of thing: we talk of 
them more, hear of them more, think of them more; and that with 
which we are familiar, even if it be one of the shapes of death, loses a 


great part of its terrors.—Besides, this was a horrible piece of business.” | 


“It was indeed,” said tho peer. 
“To be killed on one’s wedding-day,”’ continued Tom Hamilton, “ at 


a merry dinner-party, by a maniac, whom one has driven mad by sedu- | 


cing his daughter !—It is very horrible !” 


“Horrible indeed !’’ murmured the peer; and he took some more 
champagne. 


“ Do you know, my lord,” said Mr. Hamilton, who thought the vis- 


count was certainly drinking too much and too fast—* Do you know, my 
lord, I think it would be better for you to go to bed, and try to sleep. 
There are a great many sad things to be done, which I can do for you ; 


and if you endeavor to get a good night’s rest you may wake to-morrow | 


with a mind less oppressed, and more equal to the discussion of business.’’ 

“Well, I will, Tom—I will,” replied Lord Outrun. “ It is the best 
thing I can do—I will trust to you to manage matters for me—but I 
must have a glass of madeira before I go. By jingo! I must. 


Talways | 





He rose for that purpose, but before he could reach the bell he reeled 
for a moment, his knees gave way under him, and he sunk down—slowly 
at first, but then with a heavy fall—and lay prone and senseless on the 
floor, with a loud and unnatural snoring issuing from his nostrils. As 
he fell his head struck the shade of the rushlight slightly, but sufficiently 
to knock it over, and it fell against the foot of the chair on which his 
night-shirt was hanging. The next minute there came a little smoke, 
and then a sudden flame ca ight the cloth, gave a flash, and went out 
again, caught it once mere, and played flickering and uncertain upon the 

ge, then crept slowly up, devouring as it went—the image of vice 
creeping over the human mind—slow, silent, flickering, destructive, and 
in the end consuming all. 

In the meanwhile Jerry Tripe had returned to the diming-room, where 
he found Tom Hamilton still alone. 

“ Jerry,” said the gentleman as he entered, “ I wish you weuld go and 
tell those two blackguards in the library, that it is not decent, on a night 
like this, to be amusing themselves with backgammon. They had better 
take themselves off to bed, or out of the castle altogether. The rattling 
of the dice-box annoys me.” 

Jerry Tripe did as Tom Hamilton told him, and Messrs. Winterton 
and Darius went to bed. 

The worthy butler then returned, and Tom Hamilton said whenever ke 
entered— 

“Come, Jerry, there is much to be done. The first thing to-morrow, 
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ou must give notice to the coroner, and 1 suppose we had better leave 
body where it is.” 


“ Oh! certainly, Mr. Hamilton,” said Jerry: “ but had you not better | 


write to the coroner, or go and see him ?”’ 
“T do not half like it,” replied Tom Hamilton. 


in that mock inquest, Jerry, is mot pleasant to me now we have a real 
inquest to hold upon the same man. 
and look at him a moment.” 

Thus saying he proceeded into the other room with a slow and noise- 
less step. 


Come, let us take the candle 


[For conclusion see page 530 | 
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In contributing this, our last gift, to the budget of Eicurezn Hus- 
DRED Forty-Two, we take our leave of that respectable gentleman, 
and wish him much peace and comfort.in his dignified retiracy. The 
world has track’d its usual orbit under his calm administration, and with 
the recording angel for his Secretary, and the Twelve Months for his 
successive Ministers, the events of his term of office have had their pro- 
per time and place, and have been duly acted upon and registered. All 
honor to retiring ’Forty-Two!—but, willing as we are to accompany him 
to the threshold in his exit, we must be forgiven for turning back and 
offering our homage to the new incumbent. Brother Jonathan is prepar- 
ing, indeed, to make his bow gaily to 'Forty-Turee, He is happy to 
say that in his leave-taking, he is Lowing with and not ¢o his readers. 
They “sat” with him to the the new year,and with their aid and counte- 


nance, he even promises to do more for the New Year than he has done | 


for the old. But we have still a December service to perform for the 
latter. And let us 


“‘ Be sure we are off with the o/d love 
Before we are on with the new.” 


Some further details of the conspiracy on board the Somers have 
come to our knowledge, well authenticated, and as they are such as 


would not farther prejudice the public mind, after the particulars already | 


given, we feel at liberty to lay them before our readers. 

In his visits ashore, on the coast of Africa, young Spencer had ex- 
cited remark some time before the discovery of the plot, by his purchases 
of large knives, which he excused by saying that he bought them as cu- 
riosities. One of these was found subsequently in the bag of each per- 
son implicated. His manner sometimes occasioned remark, from his 
extraordinary fits of abstraction. When off duty he would sit motionless 
fer hours together, looking vacantly upon the sea or the deck, and at 
such times bis eye and brow, which were naturally lowering and fierce, 
had an expression of concentrated determination very unusual in a per- 
son of his age. He had that singular power over the minds of his in- 
feriors which is attributed to most master-spirits of evil. He trusted to 
no one but himself the difficult part of winning over the crew to his de- 
signs. He went to work systematically, devoting his whole attention to 
one man for the time being, and suiting his inducements skilfully to the 
character of the person. He commonly opened the conversation by in- 
quiring of the man if he had ever seen blood shed—if he had any hor- 
ror or fear of such things—if he could kill a man under such and such 
provocation, etc. After trying the extent of his ferocity in this way, he 
piqued the man into boasting that he could keep a secret. He then in- 
formed him that he had a secret which he would communicate under 
the safeguard of a certain oath. This oath, composed of the most 
fearful imprecations, was then administered, and more or less of tke se- 
cret disclosed, according to the capacity of the man. The plan of the 
plot he wore constantly in his cravat. 

In person Spencer was slight, with fresh complexion and very black 
beard. He was always remarked for the sinister expression of his eyes. 
Up to almest the last moment he did not believe tkat he was to be executed, 


and he once said to Captain Mackenzie, “ Are you not carrying this too | 


far, sir?”’ He requested to be permitted himself to fire the signal gu: for 


the running up, and the request was granted ; @ut he either forgot it or 
his nerves failed him. 


several letters from his mother, remonstrating with him in the most 


touching language upon the subject of his irregularities, and dwelling | 


particularly upon a passage from one of his own letters, in which he 
threatened disgrace to the family if he was not supplied with a certain 
sum of money. 


“ The share I had | 


Among his papers, after his death, were found | 
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Small received the intelligence of his sentence with howls of agony ; 
| but he soon recovered himself, and was perfectly unmoved from that 
| moment to the last. Some one asked him what was to be done with 
| his clothes. ‘Why, my duds will go to my wife of course,” said he, 
| forcing a smile. He was then asked if he had a wife. “No,” said he, 
“but I’ve got an old mother, and I hope to God she'll not live to hear 
| of this!” He had a Bible, in the blank leaves of which he had noted 
| down the bearings of the vessel during the cruise. He obstinately re- 
| fufed at first to forgive Spencer. Capt. Mackenzie at last said to him, 
| “Small, you are on the verge of eternity, and you ought not to leave the 
| world without forgiving every one.” “Well!” said he, “Captain! if 
you say so, I'll furgive him. I forgive you, Mr. Spencer!’ and he 

stretched out his hand. A few minutes after he said, “ All ready now, 
Mr. Spencer! Are you ready there, Cromwell?” “Yes!” said Crom- 
well, sullenly, “I’ve been waiting for you this half hour!” They were 
run up almost immediately after this. 

Lieut. Gansevoort, (said to be one of the brightest ornaments of the 

navy,) kept the deck for three days and nights without going below.— 
| He was remonstrated with by the surgeon, but he considered the danger 
to the ship too imminent, and as he was the only lieutenant on board, he 
felt it to be his duty to keep constant watch. His health, it is said, has 
seriously suffered in consequence. The effect of this trying period 
on the health and mind of Captain Mackenzie is said to be very 
| distressing. 
| As far as we have seen and heard there are very few exceptions to 
the general approval and even admiration of the conduct of Captain 
Mackenzie, taking the facts which are known, to be the substance of the 
| ease. Those who fancy there was any unmanly fear that could have in- 
| fluenced him, do not know the man. He is well known in the navy for 
his cool and indomitable courage. His intellect and judgment, fortunate- 
ly, are equally pre-eminent. Two fitter men, indeed, for such an emer- 
| gency, than Mackenzie and Gansevoert, could not have been selected 
| from the navy. 
| So close upon the judicial examination into this case, and the publica- 
tion, doubtless, of all the details, it would be useless to go into a discus- 
sion of it. The main particulars are already in the possession of every 
reader of a newspaper in the country, and one only object, now, was to 
add to the information of the public the very interesting additional de 
tails which have been put in our possession. 


Tue Commissioxer, which is concluded in this week’s paper, is the 
last of our serial tales except Hector O'HaLioran, and as soon as this 
admirable story of Mr. Maxwell’s is concluded, each number of Brother 
Jonathan shall be complete in itself. Consequent upon this arrange- 
ment we shall publish the forthcoming works of Boz and Harry Lorre- 
quer, in our series of Brother Jonathan Novels—each entire for 12} cts. 

The Mammoth Holiday Newspaper issued from Brother Jonathan 
office on Wednesday last, created some sensation, if we may judge from 
the rapidity of its sale. Of thirty-five thousand copies, twenty-five 
thousand were disposed af by country orders previous to publication 
day, and the balance of ten thousand copies were sold in the city before 
nine o’clook Wednesday morning. We then issued a single pictorial 
sheet, of which we sold eight thousand copies ; and have yet some re- 
maining for country orders. It contains over one hundred of the largest 
and best engravings from the double sheet. 

te 

Wricat's La Fortatxe.—The most creditable addition to our na- 
tional literature which we have lately seen is Wright’s Translation of La 
Fontaine’s Fables. The original has long been one of the most instruc- 
tive and admirable of the French classics—simple, true to nature, play- 
ful, wise. Mr. Wright—but let us first give his very quaint and honest 
account of his commencement of the undertaking. In his preface he 
says — 

‘‘ Four years agoI dropped into Charles de Behr’s repository of foreign 
| books in Broadway, New York, and there, for the first time, saw La Fon- 
| taine’s Fables. It was acheap copy, adorned with some two hundred 
| wood cuts, which, by their worn appearance, betokened an extensive 
| manufacture. I became a purchaser, and gave the book to my little boy 
| then just beginning to feel the intellectual magnetism of pictures. In the 

course of the next year, he frequently tasked my imperfect knowledge of 
| French for the story which belonged to some favorite vignette. This led 
| me to enquire whether any English version existed; and, not finding 
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any, I resolved, though quite unused to literary labor, to cheat sleep of 
an hour every morning till there should be one. The result is before 
you.” ; 

Now we declare we never have seen a classic work which was more 
admirably re-freshened in the transfer of a translation. Mr. Wright’s 
mind is one of absolute, inevitable common sense, and he never uses a 
cloudy word where there is a clear one to be had. It does not read like 
atranslation. It reads as a humorous Yankee sage would talk to chil- 
dren at his knee. It is plain enough for the child, and at the same time 
quite racy and ingenious enough to suit a critical and adult palate. The 
larger edition is superbly embellished, and we recommend to any parent 
in search of an instructive and delightful present for a child, to step 


into Colman’s and look at Wright’s La Fontaine. 
——— 


Georce Lust has re-entered the ranks of the poets, we are happy to 
see. His new poem, “ The Golden Age,’’ (which has not yet reached 
us, by the bye,) is highly commended by the Boston Press. The old 
Boston Statesman under the care of the Greenes, was a liberal nursery 
for poets just “ imping their wings,” and Lunt, Willis, Dawes, F. S. 
Hill, and a half score more, were handsomely paid for their early verses, 
and proved a very merry and good humored clique around the late kind- 
hearted Post Master and his brother. Willis is almost the only one who 
has stuck exclusively to his quill. Lunt took to politics, and rose at 
once to senatorial honers; Dawes is a clever professor of magnetism and 
an author by fits, and Hill has taken to the “sock and buskin.” We 
wish Lunt God speed on his way to the Gubernatorial chair and beyond, 
but we trust he will now and then step aside, as he has just done, and 
give us a taste of his locked up Helicon. 


————— 

(@ Our friend Clark, of the Knickerbocker, in his always amusing 
“« Editor’s Table,” says he has a very vivid impression of the character 
of the North Carolina Coast from the ‘experience’ of three persons 
who were wrecked on the wild and stormy Cape of Hatteras. Worn 
out with fatigue, they were reaching the evening of their second day’s 
wanderings through an unbroken forest, and in almost unbroken silence, 
when one of the trio suddenly exclaimed, “I wish to gracious I could 
hear it thunder!” ‘Why so?” asked his curious fellow sufferers. 
“ *Cause they say thuader,”’ he replied, “ is Gop’s voice; and if it would 
thunder, I should know I was in (God's airth, but I'm no ways sartin of 
it now—'od rot the luck !”” 

—— 

Democratic Review.—The January number of this magazine con- 
tains a well executed steel engraving of the Hon. J. C. Calhoun. A- 
mong the original papers we notice, The Last Desmonds; The Dying 
Machinist ; Synthetic Philosophy, by Brownson; Cassandra from the 
German of Schiller; Gen. Jackson's Fine, by Hon. Amos Kendall; Neu- 
rology; Political Portraits; The Next Presidency. It is a rich number. 


Americas Ecvectic, anp Museum or Foretey Literature.— 
These two publications have been united, and are to be continued under 
the above named title, by Messrs. Agnew and Littell. The work is com- 
posed principally of extracts from the foreign Reviews. 

Ssowpen’s Lapies’ Compaston for January contains three steel en- 
gravings, and is as usual filled with tasteful original matter. 

Ure’s Dictionary of Arts, Manufactures, and Mines. No. 20 of 
this useful republication, by D. Appleton & Co., is received. 


Heart or Mip Lotutan. Cheap reprint of Scott’s Novels, received 


from Israel Post, 88 Bowery. 
———— a — 
Tae ConsrtRacy ON BOARD THe Somens—Covrt or Inquiny.— 


The Court convened on board the ship North Carolina on Wednesday 
morning—Commodore Charles Stewart, President; Commodore Jacob 
Jones and Commodore Alexander Dallas, officers; Ogden Hoffman, 
Esq., Judge Advocate. Nothing of importance had transpired when our 
paper went to press. . 


—evespiin 
IMPEACHMENT OF THE PoLtce Justices.—We have now the deci- 
sion of the County Court in the case of Milne Parker, Esq., who has 
been on trial during the past six weeks for the alleged offence of fllegally 
discharging vagrants from the Penitentiary to enable them to vote the 
democratic ticket at the last spring election. The Court acquits Justice 
Parker (19 to 3,) and recommends that the proceedings against Messrs. 
Matsell and Stevens (charged with the same offence) be discontinued. 


MONEY AND TRADE, 

There is no change in the aspect of the market, and negotiations con- 
tinue to be effected with facility both at the Banks and in the street, 
The Banks, which at this season usually restrict their discounts, now on 
the contrary, are doing all the good paper offered, and cannot find enough 
of that. In the street good aeceptances, &c.,can be sold at 6 a7 pr. ct. 

The foreign bill market is firm, and the supply of leading signatures 
is limited. Southern bills are not plenty. The rates for sterling is 53 a 
6. Francs 5.4334 5.45. There is a fair amount only of transactions. 
In Ireland Exchanges there has been but little variation. Alabama 
is in fair demand at 9} a 10 per ct. discount. . 

The Bank of America has declared a semi-annual dividend of three 
percent. The Tradesman’s, Five per ct.; the Seventh Ward, Three 
per ct.; and the Worcester Rail Road, Three per cent. 

In the Stock market there have been but immaterial variations, and 
the general tendency has been buoyant. The amount of transactions, 
however, has been small, especially in State securities. 

The Britannia steamer at Boston from Liverpool brought about 
$650,000 in specie, of which a large proportion came to this city.— 
There have also been large supplies frem other quarters, and our stock 
of specie is now much larger than is required. 

Business in merchandise has been very dull, as it usually is during the 
holiday week. In ashes there has been nothing done for some days past. 
The last sale was $5.75 for Pots, and $7.50 for Pearls. Cotton has been 
in fair demand, and the improvement on the rates current previous to the 
arrival of the steamer is {to j c. per lb. The sales have been quite 
large. The flour market has continued heavy with a disposition on the 
part of holders togaccept lower rates. The sales arevery limited. Wes- 
tern is worth $4 624 a $475.; Southern $4.50 a $4.62). Rye Flour 
dull, $3,124 a $325. Corn Meal $2.50 a $2.624 for Jersey and Bran- 
dywine. Shorts are selling at 10 a 124; Ship Stuffs 15 a 18c. Coffee 
is selling in small lots at 7 a9 c. for Brazil; 7j a 84 Laguayra; 114 
Java; 53a6St. Domingo. In Sugars there is very little doing excepting 
in New Orleans, which is worth 5 a 53. Provisions are o: ly selling in 
retail lots. The quotations are new Mess Pork $9.50; Prime $6-50 a 
$6.75 Old mess $8.25; prime $5.50 a $5.75. Mess Beef $6 50 a $6.75; 
prime $3.50. Lard is scarce; city rendered at 8c. New Hams 8a 84; 
Smoked Beef 64. Butter, Western 10a 12c.; Goshen 12 l6c. Cheese 
Ohio 5} ; this state 6a6% cts. The market is nearly clear of Whest. 
Sales good Illinois at 90 cts. A cargo of Valparaiso is unsold. The 
duty, 25 cents per bushel, acts as a prohibition. Corn is searce. Nor- 
thern is worth 50 a 51 for new, 54 a 58 cts. for old. Rye, 58 a 60 cts., 
little offering. Barley, 54 cts. River Oats, 30 cts.; Canal, 30 a 32. 
Southern, 22 a 224 cts. Small sales Hops, at lla 12 cts. Naval 
Stores are dull. Sales North County Turpentine, at 2 (2); Spirits at 
38 cts. Sales Bunch Raisins, $1 50 a $1 52. Filberts, 3§. Paper 
Shell Almonds, 113 cts. Turkey Figs, 104 a 124 cts. Sales Manilla 
Hemp, $135. Tallow is very dull at 73 cts. Small sales No. 1, 2 and 
3 Mackerel, at $7 623 a $7 75; $5 624 a $5 75, and $375. Sales 
Maracaibo Hides, 84; Truxillo, 10} a 11 cts. Last sale Whale Oil at 
35 cts.; Linseed excessively dull. Rough Flaxseed is worth $9 a $9 50; 
clean, $10 a $10 50. Clover. old, 64 a 64 cts.; new, 7 cts. No Whale- 
bone here. Sales 3500 pigs Missouri Lead, at $3 624, last to arrive. 

——— 

Speciz.—Capt. Wm. Armstrong, superintendant of Indian affairs, 
lately went up the Arkansag river in a steamboat with $150,000 in spe- 
cie to pay to the Indians. 


———— 

Sasps’s PREPARATION oF SARsAPARILLa.—This is decidedly the 
best article for scrofula, rheumatism and kindred diseases that can be 
used. Knowing its great efficacy as a purifier of the blood, we take 
pleasure in recommending it to the public. 

—a 

Constexce.—A man near Coneord, New Hampshire, having become 
firmly convinced that Miller’s theory of the earth’s speedy destruction is 
true, travelled 37 miles on one of the coldest days of the season to con- 
fess that 13 years ago he stole $13 frora a gentleman there. 

——E 


Naponzon's Yatcut.—A yatcht, the pride of op in the high 
day of his power, subsequently captured and sold by British Govern- 
ment, is now u as a trading vessel, and is owned by a merchant in 
Greenock. “‘ Imperial Cesar dead and turned to clay, 

May stop a holeto keep the wind away.” 


e 
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CAPTAIN MEDWIN’S NEW WORK. 
Lavy Sixcietos ; on Tax Wortp as it is. London: Cunningham. 
Captain Medwin is the author of a very trashy and much condemned 
book called “Conversations of Lord Byron.” He resided at Pisa at the 
time Lord Byron, Shelly and Pietro Gamba, (brother of La Guiccioli) 
lived together at that place, and for many years of his life he has belonged 
to the “ great company” of half pay English officers who economise on 


the continent. Captain Medwin is, no doubt, a very agreeable table | 


companion, and has evidently great store of anecdote and experience of 
society—material on which he has relied altogether for the construction 
of a reputation as an author. But it is one thing to collect brick and 


mortar, and another thing to know how to make a house of it, and we | 


must put down the ambitious Captain as a mere hod carrier, though he 
would fain be rated as an architect. Our object is not to criticise his 
book, however, but to glean something from it, if possible, that may 
amuse our readers. A very fair picture of the kind of life the Captain 
has seen, is contained in a chapter of the first volume called “ Lessons 
on Finesse.”” Here it is: 


“ Emily,” said Lady Gretnor to her one morning, when she found her 
in tears, ‘‘ Your eyes are red with weeping, you will wear out those long 
silken lashes; such blue eyes as yours were not made for tears; you 
don’t know how to use them; you must not keep them fixed on the 
ground: I have half a mind to scold you, child; you must give them 
some expression ; you should look timid, my dear, but not abashed. Re- 
member it is only when you catch the eye of your partner in the dance 
that you must cast them down, and let him suppose when you lift them 
again that you are thinking of him. It is a very pretty thing to be naive 
but it should be in some degree studied, or it may be construed into gau- 
cherie. I doubt, indeed, whether, an affectation of the natural, when 
well acted, is not more effective, makes one more affractive than the be- 
ing really natural.” 

i: Dear aunt,” said Emily, “I cannot make myself different from 
~e I am by nature. I perceive I shall never be fit for fashionable 
ife. 

“ My dear,” replied Lady Gretnor, ‘I am no flatterer, but predict for 
you great success—perceive great capability in you. First cf all, you 
have /a maniere distinguce the air noble, which is the main point. 
How you acquired it down in that barbarian place I can’t conceive ; that 
I must say your mother had; and I suppose you inherited it, blood will 
show itself, in spite of circumstances: it is not to be mistaken; it takes 
several generations to make or to unmake a gentleman or a lady. All 
you require is to pay particular attention to minutia, the je ne sais quoi 
which are necessary to the completion of the woman of ton. 


“Now, for instance, there are many occasions when you ought by no 
means to give an answer, which [ perceive you upon all occasions so 
ready todo. It is often very inconvenient, and you may commit yourself 
dreadfully by so doing. You should say “oh yes,” in such a manner that 
it may pass for “oh no,”’ or “ oh yes,” according to the intonation of the 
voice ; the same thing holds good with ‘‘ohno;’’ and this, with a mental 
reservation, and by laying particular stress on the “oh no,” or “ oh yes,” 
make at will the negative mean the affirmative, and the affirmative the 
negative ; thus reversing Hamlet's advice to the players, and suiting, not 
“the action to the word,” but the word to the action; or the interpreta- 
tion may be left entirely doubtful, so that no one may understand at all, 
your meaning. Again there are cases when you should stare, as if you 
didn’t really understand the question, pretend to be distraite, and plead 
some excuse for going away, and, ‘goat once,’ as Lady Macbeth says, 
without waiting for an explanation. Then— 


“When any one proposes a thing that does not please you, pretend 
not to hearthem, as I have said; and act in some way, according to cir- 
cumstances, which only experience and a sound judgment can decide. 

“You have gota horrid country way of shaking hands. Now, you 
may give your hand, that I don’t object to, or you may give your fore- 
finger, or your little finger, or agentle squeeze, or a tender squeeze, ac- 
cording to circumstances, which only experience and a sound judgment 
can regulate. But as to shaking hands, and shaking hands tvo in that 
friendly manner that you do! it is quite monstrous, truly Devonshire. 

“Then you laugh too loud; or perhaps I ought to say too heartily. 
You should never laugh; you may smile, simper, or giggle, or squeak. 
There is, my brother once told me, I remember, the Megaric laugh, out 
of place, or unseasonable laugh; the Gionic laugh, a foolish laugh, so 


called from the Gioni, a very silly people; then there is the Sardonic | 


laugh, with which old men were in early times sacrificed to Saturn. In 
short, all these are well enough for the stage; though they are not confined 


to that, for we see them in constant use inthe great theatre of life, where | 


there are plenty of odd, out of the way, silly, satirical, and sarcastic 
es We are not talking of these kinds of laughter, but of the 


road, merry, jocular ha-ha’s, These are bad enough in a man, worse 
in a woman, but intolerable in a girl. 
“‘Then, my dear, your walk is too decided for a woman of fashion ; 
ee may shuffle, slide, swim, go on tiptoe, but you should move as if no- 
y could see you move, step so lightly that nobody should hear you ; 
indeed, I have not much fault to find with you in the last respect, you 
are, I must confess, a little sylph. 
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“As to your curtsey, it is too low, though upon some very particular 
occasions, if ought to be low, but generally speaking it should be half a 
bow, sometimes quite a bow, sometimes a nod—but this very seldom. 
On this last point you must be very cautious not to be too familiar. Then 
there is the toss of recognition, of which I see you know ——— it may 
be reserved for particular occasions, when you wish to show a little, or 
much contempt, as it may happen. The Italians acknowledge their ac- 
quaintances by lifting up their fingers and shaking them; it is also be- 
coming te fashion here, but as to the nuances of distance, respect, or 
familiari:y, that lie between these ‘modes of salutation, you must be 
guided by circumstances, as I said, which only experience and a nice 
judgment can regulate. 

“ Another thing; you are, I perceive, inclined to be too kind and 
friendly to every body. That is by all means to be avoided; some people 
must be kept at a little distance, some at a great distance, and some at 
a very great distance indeed, and seme must be set down at once, for 
fear of the probability of an advance. For instance, people out of your 
own circle, or one degree below it, if they venture to push themselves on 
you (and these kind people are sometimes very pushing), you must be 
downright rude to them. You can't be too decided with such pretend- 
ers; but, as I ssid before, you ought to be guided by circumstances, 
which, only experience and a sound judgment can regulate. 

“Whilst on this part of the subject, I must, though it will be time 
enough, for you by and bye to practice it, give you a few hints, as to cut- 
ting. When you dont wish to practice it at once, you must be exces- 
sively civil, extraordinarily complaisantand polite. Generally speaking, 
the hint will be taken; but, if it should not, and the person does not 
choose to understand sour meanising, you may, the first time, take up 
your glass and bow slightly, te next, pass without looking, and the third, 
stare him or her, as it may be, full in the face, as if you had never seen 
one or the other in your life. But there are many more sorts and cuts, 
and as I told you, you must be guided by circumstances, which, only ex- 
perience and a sound judgment can regulate. 

“You must, generally speaking, know what people are going to say, 
and have an answer ready; this you will acquire only by a knowledge of 
the world. , 

“‘ Never be put out of countenance; that is a proof horrid gaucherie, 
and will make you laughed at more than anything else. No shyness re- 
member; not that I would have you bold either, that is a worse fault 
than the other. Impudence may be sometimes necessary for me, but you 
will not require itfor many years to come; and, indeed, it is sparingly to 
be practised; more sparingly even than insolence, which is, however, 
sometimes necessary. 

“Now you are apt to blush; you must only do so on occasion, and 
when it is absolutely called for. 

“ Those shoulders are well turned, but to display them to advantage, 
you should shew that your scarf will not stay there, and be continually 
raising it, as if it were falling, with that pretty hand; it serves to direct 
attention to both; you should study these things in private at your look- 
ing glass—my girls always did so, 

“Then that foot, which is like a little bird’s; of what use is that to be 
pretty, if it is not to be shewn 7—there is nothing men admire more ; you 
should contrive to let it appear now and then, and speak,—it discourses 
eloquent music. 

“In fine, you will never make your way properly if you don’t attend 
to these maxims ; though, after all, it is impossible to lay down exact 
rules, my dear! No one can give directions as to a woman’s conduct in 
the great world. That branch of knowledge is only to be acquired by 
experience and nice observation, and great judgment, and a quick percep- 
tion, and an intuitive sense of things, which, for want of a better, may be 
all summed up in one word, tact. But you look downcast, don’t despair, 
child, allin good time, you will one day do as we do.” 


The last words about despairing, &c., were occasioned by Lady Gret- 
nor’s having, at the close of this long and tedious lecture, misinterpreted 
Emily's sad countenance, which arose, not from the arduousness of the 
task imposed, or a Sense of the difficulty of executing it, but from dis- 
gust atthe Breviary; and wonder and astonishment to hear that such 
doctrines were current, and artifices practised, in the world which she 
was so soon to enter. 

Such is the first impression made on a pure and uncontaminated mind; 
but it is, alas! fated insensibly to wear out. 

The opium drinker, at the outset, experiences nausea, headache, and 
dejection of spirits, but, as he increases the dose, he becomes more and 
more accustomed to the deleterious and deadly drug ; it loses its bitter- 
ness to his palate, and he ends in draining with avidity the black and se- 
dective poison to the last drop in the cup. 

Emily was about to retreat to her room, when her cousin Arabella 
(Lady Gretnor’s favorite daughter,) entered. 

“ Arabella,” said Lady Gretnor, addressing her, “I wish you would 
| give that naughty girla scolding. She is inclined to be mutinous. [ 
suspect she has left her heart in Devonshire—indeed one may see it. 
Now, I leave you together.” 

“Emily dear!” said Arabella kissing her cheek, as soon as her mo- 
ther had retired—“ well, you are the prettiest creature. You will make 
such a sensation to-morrow night.” 





“ Bat Arabella,” replied Emily, “I do not wish to make a sensation ; 
would I were back at Babbicomb with mamma.” ; 

“You must look upon my mamma, as your mamma now,” said Char- 
lotte—“ why you sigh, my dear! as if you had really;—I have heard 
something whispered” — 
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‘Whom do you mean, cousin!’ interrupted Emily, blushing ya et 

‘Oh !”” said Arabella significantly, ‘ something very romantic indeed 
but, ag you don’t know any thing about it?” 

“Mamma,” sighed Emily, “ has perbaps written something about 
him.” 

“ Little hypocrite—what! you never think of him,” said Arabella, 
“ perhaps you never write to him” — 

“No indeed Arabella; but if I did think of him,’’ said Emma inno- 
cently, “ he was my friend, my companion, my master” — 

“ And ended by Sesateing your lover; @ natural conclusion” said Ar- 
abella archly. ‘Foolish little thing,—he is very handsome? eh!”’ 

“No; but he is so good, so kind, so amiable, so clever,” said Emily 
with earnestness. “1 Owe him so much. Mamma, too, has often said 
how grateful she is to him for the pains he took with me!” 

“One of those sheep-faced ped og I imagine,” said Arabella ironi- 
cally—* so full of ht, so teeming with sensibility, so melancholy and 
poetical. To listen to him, his heart is a tomb, in which are buried all 
the joys and hopes of life.” 

“ You mock me, cousin,” sajd Emily seriously. 
choly. I left him very unhappy.” 

« On your account, doubtlessly,” said Arabella. 


“7 him, my child?” 
“I have ro thoughts of marrying. Iam too young,” replied Emily. 

“No thoughts of marrying, coz!” said Arabella, repeating her words. 
“Too young! It is neygr too young to make an advantageous match. I 
know an instance of a cOuple being betrothed, whose united ages only 
made twenty-seven. The bridegroom was fifteen and the bride twelve. 
They were heirs to large fortunes. Their estates joined, and it was 
thought best by their parents to put it out of their power to form an at- 
tachment elsewhere. I was married myself at seventeen, and should 
have been earlier if Georgiana had.” ¢ 

“‘T hope no one, at least, will think of me,” said Emily. 

““ Why so, dear?” asked Arabella. 

“Why,” stammered Emily, playing with the end of her sash, and 
blushing, “ because I—1”— 

“Do you really seriously dream of sucha thing as marryiug this Cory- 
don?” said Arabella, laughing. 

Emily made no reply, but her confusion increased. 

Arabella burst into a louder laugh. 

“Why do you laugh 1” said Emily, angrily. 

“ Don’t be offended, coz! prithee,” said Arabella, coaxingly; “ youare 
really alittle simpleton. Come, come, give me your hand, there let us 
make it up.” 

“ But eeriously, how came you to imagine such a thing! you, the 
daughter of the Countess De Clairmont, and niece of Lady Gretnor! ex- 
cuse me, I can’t help laughing—you a country curate’s wife !” 

“T have not formed any such intention, gousin,” said Emily; “but if 
it should be so, is it because he is a country curate’s son ?”’ 

“ That is one reason certainly,” replied Arabella, “but he is not even 
a curate himself.” 

“ Nor ever will be,” said Emily, “‘ he is going to the bar; he has ta- 
lents, and may, like many others, make his way in the world.” 

“Not so easily dear, as you imagine,” replied Arabella; “talent is of 
little use now a days; that is quite an old fashioned and exploded idea; 
my husband for instance, is a privy councillor, but knows as little of state 
affairs as Ido. Connexion, interest, are all in all; but think you that 
my aunt would ever consent to such a preposterous union?” 

“ Perhaps she loves me,” ejaculated Emily. 

“ Loves you, my dear!” said Arabella, ‘‘so do I, and so does niamma, 
and so do we alllove you. When I was of your age I was as silly. It 
is all very well in the country these grandes passions, they serve to fill up 
time which hangs there too heavily on our hands.” : 

“ Hangs heavily, cousin!” objected Emily, ‘you dont know how hap- 
p I was, how huppy we all were ia Devonshire. It is here that time 

angs heavily, that the hours craw! with leaden feet.” 

“ | was saying,”’ said Arabella, smiling at her cousin’s naivete “ that 
in the country, aimer d’amour is bien gentil—adoration and desolation ; 
as to marriage that is aserious affair; it is for life. 

. “a any one be happy. who marries without loving?” rejoined 
mily. 

“ Coz! it is very well atfiret,” said Arabella, ‘but this love for 
which every thing is to be sacrificed, do you expect it will last? It is 
a sad truth, but true it is, marriage is the grave of love. There was Ca- 
roline Aymer, who had teen brought up in even luxury, and would have 
her py ity at and is now living with five children in a thatched 
cottage in Hampshire; Jane Grandison, who, against the consent of all 
her friends, married an Ensign in the rifles, who spent her little fortune 
and left her with scarcely the means of subsistence; in short, my dear, 
there is no end to the catalogue, enfre nous, at the head of which I 
should place my sister Cecilia—Silly we call her. I never sing that 
pretty song, ‘Oh no we never mention her,” without thinking of Cecilia, 
poor thing. By the way, you will see her in a few days; mamma could 
not refuse her visit, but declined to receive her hustand or her children, 
they have still three, though she had the good fortune to lose one last 
year.” 


“He is very melan- 
“What! you would 


expression.” 


“‘ Yes, coz, poor people have no business with children, besides their 
house is so small; but Cecilia loved that child as much as if it had been 


, | ligion is very well in its right place. 





| Rank, my dear, is not so great a chimera as you imagine. 





| 
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Re” 
Ne one can accuse me of neglect- 
ing my duties; I never miss going to chapel, and when I was at Chel- 
tenham, even attended the evening lectures of—I forget his name now, 
but I assure you he was all the mode and the rooms and theatres were 
all empty that season. 

“ But to return to my sister Mansfield. It is a crime in poor people 
to bring into the world innocent creatures, they can’t be sure of providing 
for; so, at least, Mr. Malthus says.” 

“ And who is Mr. Malthus?” asked Emily. 

“ The great Political Economist,” replied Arabella; “he haa proved 
the immorality of such marriages, and lays it down as an axiom, that a 
poor law should be made to prevent husband and wife seeing each other, 
or their brats, when in the workhouse ; he adds also, that in a well regu- 
lated State, no one should assist another in distress.” 

Emily shuddered at the inhumanity of such maxims, whilst the ami- 
able philanthropist pursued her lecture. 

“ Marriage is, as T said,” continued Arabella, “a serious affair, and 
does not admit of speculation. There should be no lottery init. Like 
all other matters of the first importance we should consider it well, with 
due judgment, and unblinded by passion. There is nothing so dangerous 
as to love the man we marry; esteem, respect, are very well, inclination 
even; ‘ marry first, and love afterwards,’ was the first commandment in 
mamma’s decalogue to all of us. Martiage is a position in the world, 
and has nothing to do with sentiment; the advantages that fortune brings, 
particularly when united with rank, are lasting and substantial.” 

“ And those of love,” sighed Emily. : 

“ They fill up but little of ourtime,” replied Arabella, “or eur thoughts 
either. What are the real occupations of life, dressing, driving, visiting, 
walking, the opera, concerts, balls, &c. &c.”’ 

“ But, cousin, I have no taste fur these things,” said Emily. 

“No taste, dear,” replied Arabella, l’appetit vient en mangeant, when 
you see us, all of us, recherchees-fetes trilliant at court, and yourself 
without a name, withent fortune, lost in crewd, think you that you 
would not regret having compromised your existence for mere fancy.— 
It is only 
those who have it not who despise it. Connexion is every thing. iteven 
stands in the place of fortune ; fe is that upon which mamma depends for 
obtaining for you a position in life. Ours is now a powerful connexion ; 





it must have been a transcript from her husband’s funeral oration. 


| who in a box at the opera, would exchange it for a seat in the gallery 1— 
| the best places there are like those in the world; the dearest are always 


the best.” 

“ But cousin,” said Emily, ‘supposing all this to be true; when we 
love it is not easy to forget. 

“ Emily,” replied Arabella “ that is not so difficult as you imagine; I 
for instance—now [ am quite safe with you—I was once in love, the year 
after my marriage. Oh if you had seen me, I was in despair—such ex- 
changing of billets doux, such revelations made in flowers, such sighing 


| and weeping ; but it went off I can’t tell how, and I have hardly thought 


of the man since. 1 had all sorts of distractions and could not find time 
to think of my enamarato, and now I am the happiest of women.” 

“Heavens! cousin, I dont’t think I could be ever like you,” said 
Emily. 

“ Try it, coz, and you'll see,”’ was the rep!y. 

The conversation continued in this strain for some time. Arabella 
joked and quizzed Emily about her amour, without wounding her amour 
propre, filling her mind with doubts and casuistry. Arabella was a good 
ally te lady Gretnor, and left Emily net less disconcerted, but certainly 
much less disinclined for the ball at Almacks. 


——_—a———_ 
Jack Hintoyx, tue Goarpsman. Carey & Hart: Philadelphia. 

This highly popular and exciting story, by Dr. Lever, is at length com- 
pleted, and Messrs. Carey & Hart have just published it in a cheap 
form. We suppose every one has read it, as far as published; but if 
there be any one who has not, we envy him the pleasure he has in store. 
It will furnish most delightful reading for a half dozen winter evenings. 

(> It is stated that a vessel of war has been sent to the Isle of Pines, 
to leok for the confederate which Spencer stated was to be met there. 


——— 

We are happy to learn that Mr. H. W. Hewet is about to publish an 
edition of the Book of Common Prayer, illustrated with a large number 
of engravings in wood. To this volume a second one is to be added con- 
taining a History of the Liturgy together with a commentary by the Rev. 
Dr. Wainwright. This Rev. gentleman, we understand, is to have the 
arrangement and adaptation of the illustrations, and the general super- 
intendence of the whole work. The Bishop, and the Episcopal clergy- 
men of the city have united in giving the strongest approbation of the de- 
sign of this work, and in warmly recommending it to the patronage of 
the community. Mr. Hewit will spare no labor or expense in causing the 


engravings and the printing to be executad in the best possiBle manner. 
“Good fortune!” cried Emily, shocked at the heartlessness of the | With all these advantages there can be no doubt that the work will be 


eminently worthy the notice of the public. 


I: is to be published in num- 
bers, and at a very moderate price, considering the beauty and costliness 


8 princess royal; she wrote me such a letter on the occasion, my dear, | of the design. 
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SECOND SIGHT. 
OR, THE ADVENTURES OF A CACHEMERE SHAWL. 


The marriage contract was signed, and the guests were assembled in 
the sumptuous saloons, to admire the splendid trousseau of the newly 
betrothed Marie de B——. Laces, embroideries, and the richest stuffs, 
were all in turn exhibited to their wondering eyes, and all unanimously 
exclaimed, “‘ How happy she will be!” 

Madame de B , the young lady’s mother, entered into all their 
hopes and joys, and with as much delight as if she herself were again on 
the eve of her marriage, drew forth, one after another, the innumerable 
riches of the corbeille. The object that excited universal admiration 
was a magnificent cachmere shawl, which even a sifltana might have en- 
vied; and numerous were the praises lavished on the beauty of its de- 
sign and fairness of texture; when the novel idea was started, of what 
had been its past history. There is truly a something piquant in the 
thought of the strange changes and vicissitudes in which certain precious 
objects, such as gold, diamonds, and these rare Indian tissues, must have 
participated. The history of a cachmere shawl, more especially, is well 
calculated to excite the liveliest curiosity. How many hearts have throb- 
bed beneath its undulating draperies !—what mystery in each of its folds! 
—what fascinations !—what smiles !—what misery !—what greatness !— 
One day a turban, the next a cincture, concealing the fatal pvignard ; 
yesterday pledged to save from ruin, to-day a bridal gift! All were lost 
in conjectures more or less clever and fantastic. 





“Ah! my poet,to you we apply,” cried Madame de B——, address- | 


ing a tall, pale young man, who had been silent during the discussion.— 


“ Lord Byron has said, that poets are gifted with second sight. To the | 


proof—what do you see here?’ and she spread before him, as she called 
the poet, the Indian shawl. ‘“ Doubtless you will be able to see some- 
hing very wonderful?” 


“Oh, madam, enough to fill twenty pages of description. There lies 
the smiling valley of Cachmerg a garden of thirty leagues in length, 
watered by limpid streams, in the midst of which ‘rise verdant islets. 
Further on are little lakes, scattered here and there among the pale fields 
of rice and the rich verdure of themeadow land. They are like so ma- 
ny mirrors, placed by the Divine hand to reflect the glorious sun! With 
all these are intermixed hamlets, villages, and towns. It is a highly em- 
bellished park this paradise of India; and the walls that separate it from 
the burning regions around are snowy mountains, almost inaccessible, 
resembling, as saysa poet of Cachemere, a gigantic crown of silver flow- 
ers encircling emeralds. But stay; now I see upon the mountain side 
flocks of goats grazing and gamboling joyously. What asilky fleece co- 
vers their brearts. If my second sight were so skilled, I would tell you 
by what miraculous labor this soft wool was wove into such an admira- 
ble tissue ; but alas! I only know how to weave my ideas.” 

“We only ask you that; pray continue, and tell us what became of 
his shawl on leaving the hands of the maker!” 


ot en drew himself up with a burlesque air of inspiration, 


“Alas! madam, your shawl quits the weaver’s loom, and the delicious 


retreats of Cachmere, whose soft name it bears, to pass into the hands of | 


a rich inhabitant of Himalaya, a veritable feudal lord on bis mountains. 
Eskerdon—so was he named—had two brothers, who, together with him 
following the anti-Mussulman custom of those countries, shared the title 
of husband to Julak, the sole wife of the three brothers.” 

“‘How! had she three husbands?” 

“These mountaineers have often five, six, seven, or more, 
as the family is numerous.” 

“This custom shall form the subject of my next novel,’’ said, inwardly, 
a b/ue as she was always on the watch for new ideas. 

“Now, Julak,” continued the narrator, “ was very beautiful, and the 
three brothers loved her equally well; but she, failing in the first duty of 
a wife placed in this position, which duty is to be impartial, so as not to 
create jealousy, dared to show more affection for the youngest brother.— 
Eskerdon discovered this preference, and one day as the perfidious Jalak 
was bending her beautiful head towards him with the caressing look of a 
gazelle, in ungovernable fury he tore off the magnificent shawl which 
served him as a turban, wound it round Jalak’s throat, and” 

“Horror! he strangled her?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ With this shawl?” 

“This identical one.” 

“ Ah! this is shocking !’’ exclaimed the fiancee; “and if I were sure 
that you were really gifted with second sight, I would renounce this fa- 
tal shawl.” 

“Decide not hastily. [I will reconcile you to it by relating to you its 
Jast adventure ; it was at Lacknow. The Prince Azim had lately come 

to the throne, and never was there a court more splendid and dazzling. 
Palaces, white elephants, with trappings of pure gold, gardens in which 
were held sumptuous fetes every night, the harem consisting of one hun- 
dred of the most beautiful women from Lahore and Cachemere, adorned 
with diamonds, pearls, and the most costly gems of the East; in short, 
all the encharftments and magnificence of the Arabian Nights were re- 
alized at the court of the Prince of Lacknow ; it was beyond description. 


“ But all this splendor caused great discontent among the people, for 
they soon perceived that while the occupants of the Palace were daily 
becoming more luxurious, they were dying of hunger before its very 
gates. A sedition was inevitable, and some kind relations of the sove- 


according 








| rect their movemement. 
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reign, who asked no better chance than to succeed him, placed them- 
selves at the head of the popular tumult. 

“One evening, after the prayer of sunset, Azim, as usual, reclined care- 
lessly on his divan, in the midst of his harem, and so absorbed was he in 
listening to the sweet strains of music, and watching the graceful move- 
ments of the dancers, that he remarked not a dull distant sound, the up- 
roar of the multitude, that attacked the palace, who had succeeded in 
overcoming the guards, and were advancing in unopposed torrents.— 
‘Azim! Azim! death to Azith!’ was the furious cry, and the enraged 
populace overran the chambers and galleries, pillaging, devastating, and 
massacreing ail who challenged their passage. 

“The unconscious Azim, however, still remained spell-bound in the 
centre of his harem, hidden in the most secret retreat of the palace gar- 
dens, on an island which the crystal waters of the lake seemed to carry 
on its bosom like a basket of rare flowers. This calm, a fearful con- 
trast to the bloody tumult raging around, soon ceased, when-the chief of 
the slaves, respectfully approaching the favorite Begum, announced to 
her what was passing without, and that the populace, intoxicated with 
carnage, were even now approaching. Already had some of the rebels 
precipitated themselves into the elegant pleasure-boats of the Prince, and 
were crossing the lake, when the faithful slave hastened to give the in- 
telligence, The indolent and effeminate Azim remained unconscious of 
the communication, but the Begum, a woman of masculine courage, 
went from one to the cther of her companions, while they danced, sung, 
danced, or played, whispered a few words to each} as if giving direc- 
tions for the order of the fete; in a few moments the dancers formed a 
new group. With the exception of the tambour and lute players, they 
all placed themselves in a triple circle round Azim, interlaced with one 
another by means of their shawls and embroidered scarfs, and then, on 
a sign from the Begum, who was seated in the centre with the Prince, 
they began, with a slow and graceful motion, to float around him. 

“ Suddenly, the doors were burst open, and, in presence of this brilliant 
group, appeared a hideous crowd, armed and covered with blood. ‘The 
harem! the harem is sacred!’ cried some of the rebels, whom the sight 
of the women had arrested on the threshold; for this abode of women is 
esteemed sacred by the Mussulmen. The terrified dancers were on the 
point of suspending their movements on this sudden appearance of dan- 
ger; but the Begum stimulated their courage, and incited them to devote 
their every energy to save Azim, as it was for them alone that he had in- 
curred the present peril. They then pressed closer round him, and 
danced more rapidly than before. The multitude, however, had accu- 
mulated in great numbers, and, unable longer to maintain the protecting 
respect which the harem had inspired, were on the point of breaking 
through the gay phalanx to throw themselves on Azim, when the Begum, 
opening a door behind, which communicated with a gallery, made Azim 
pass through, pale, trembling, and half dead with terror; for he had lost 
all his valor and manly courage in the pleasures of the Zenana. The tri- 
ple circle of dancers followed, again forming themselves round him, 
while the irritated multitude rushed after them, -and would have suc- 
ceeded in passing the door, had not the Begum barred their passage, 


| and arrested their attention, by performing a shaw! dance so exquisitely, 


that those Asiatics, ever feelingly alive to all that is graceful and beau- 
tiful, stood motionless with admiration, believing her a Bayadere from 
heaven. She kept them thus entranced, nor ceased, until a signal ap- 
prised her of Azim’s safety.” 

“ And it is this shawl of my daughter’s that aided in this noble and 
generous action ?” 

“Yes, madam.” 

“Tt is truly quite a talisman,” said Marie de B——, gaily entering 
into the spirit of the pleasantry of the last few minutes; and the ladies 
unanimously exclaimed—“ Can you enlighten us on any other subject 


| as well?” 


“ Certainly,” replied our narrater, “upon many others, for my second 
sight extends even to your hearts; and if you wish a proof at pre- 
sent is 

“Oh! arTeER my marriage!” quickly interrupted the betrothed.— 
Court Journal. 





——_ ia 


Fryinc Apparatus.—The Moniteur Parisien has the following :— 
“ An aeronaut named Schwartz has just made at Lyons an experiment of 
a new system of ascension. He suspends himself at the bottom of his 
balloon by means of straps and cords, binding his body, legs, and feet in 
a manner similar to that used by painters and other workmen when em- 
ployed on the outside of houses. His weight is calculated at 2 lbs. be- 
yond the ascending force of the balloon. To obtain his buoyancy heem- 
ploys a pair of large wings, made of light frame work, covered with 
cloth, ar which, when fixed to his arms, have the appearance of two 
ancient bucklers. These wings, whose ascending power is equal to 14 
lbs., when once they have raised the man and the balloon, serve to di- 
To effect a descent it is merely necessary to 
allow them to fall by the side of the man, and his state in relation to the 
balloon becomes the same as when they§started. On the 14th instant, 
M. Schwartz raised himself by this apparatus to the height of about 40 
yards, and then alighted again after traversing a short distance.” 





Tae British Treaty wits Cuina.—In the recent treaty of peace 
with his Celestial Majesty, the English Government have stipulated that 
all nations shall have the same reciprocal treatment in China as them- 
selves, so American cotton will now go direct to the north of the flowery 
land, where the Chinese cotton printing factories are situated. 
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MesmertsM AND SurRGeRY.—A most extraordinary surgical ope- l 
ration is detailed in a late number of the London ae Herald. | 
James Wombell, 42, a laboring man, had suffered for a periud of about 
five years with a painful affection of the left knee joint. He was admit- 
ted into the hospital at Wellow, in Nottinghamshire, and it was decided 
that amputation should take place above the knee joint, and it was ac- 
cordingly done whilst the patient was under the influence of mesmeric 
sleep! On the Ist of October this wonderful operation was thus perform- 
ed, as given in the words of the mesmeriser, one Mr. W. Topham, a 
lawyer of the Middle Temple, London: “I again mesmerised him in 
four minutes. In a quarter of an hour I told Mr. W. Squire Wood (the 
operater) that he might commence. I then brought two fingers of each | 
hand gently in contact with Wombell’s closed eyelids, and there kept 
them still further to deepen the sleep. Mr. Wood, after one earnest 
look at the man, slowly plunged his knife into the centre of the outer side 
of the thigh, directly to the bone, and then made a clear incision round 
the bone, to the opposite point, on the outside of the thigh. The still- 
ness at this moment was something awful. The calm respiration of the 
sleeping man alone was heard, for all others seemed suspended. In 
making the second incision the position of the leg was found to be more 
inconvenient than it had appeared, and the operator could not proceed 
with his former facility. Soon after the second incision a moaning was 
heard from the patient, which continued, at intervals, until the conclusion. 
It gave me the idea of a troubled dream; for his sleep continued as pro- 
found as ever. The placid look of his countenance never changed for an 
instant ; his whole frame rested, uncontrolled, in perfect stillness and re- 
pose; not a muscle or nerve was seen to twitch. Tv the end of the ope- 
ration, including the sawing of the bone, securing the arteries, and ap- 
plying the bandages—occupying a period of upwards of twenty minutes 
—he lay like a statue. With strong sal volatile and water, he gradually 
and calmly awoke, and when asked to describe what he had felt, thus 
replied: ‘I never knew any thing more (after his being mesmerised) ; 
and never felt any pain atall; I once felt as if Jheard a kind of crounch- 





ing.’ He was asked if that was painful; he replied: ‘No pain at all.— 
I never had any; and knew nothing, till I was awakened by that strong 
stuff.’ The ‘crounching’ was the sawing his own thig bone. The first 
dressing was performed in mesmeric sleep, with similar success, and 
absence of all pain. This case is so important that I have condensed 
its principal features, and when I consider the gravity with which the 
operation was surrounded, the numbe:s who were present, the unques- 
tionable rank and respectability of the professional gentlemen, and the 
utter absence of all affectation, [ must candidly admit that scepticism is 
staggered, and that we are no longer in a position to deride or despise 
influences so extraordinary, important and practical.” 
I 


New Sty ce or Ros-Roys.—The effects of steam in bringing us in 
contact with Europe, is visible not only in great, but in small things; and 
amongst the latter, the swift transmission of the fashions stands most 
prominent. The visit of Queen Victoria to her Scottish Dominions has | 
introduced into England the beautiful Rob-Roy or Tartan plaid to such 
an extent that a Londen paper observes that “ fashionable females look 
like chequer-boards.”” The “tartan fever” is the prevailing epidemic at 
present in London amongst these who spend their time principally in 
thinking how “to change a flounce or add a furbelow.” The Queen, 
says newspaper gossip, wears tartan; the whole Court is to wear tartan ; 
Sir Robert Peel is said to have made at least one public appearance with 
a scrap of tartan about him. It thus seems as if the “tartan fever,” as 
the author of Waverly (who could joke abcut his own hobbies all the 
time he was riding them) named this disease, were about to become 
epidemic. 

{t is amusing to remark the rapidity, with which our republican fash- 
ionables ape the manners and modes of the Great Metropolis and the 
Parisian capital. A correspondent writes us that “ the Indies of Broad- 
way, New York, are already sporting Rob-Roy dresses, by which their 
brilliant beauty seems embellished and heightened.” A few have appear- 
ed in our own Washington street, but these have lacked that indescribable 
‘* Par distingue”’ which the modiste can give no less than the wearer.— | 
Taste rather than fashion should dictate the cut of this plaid parapher- 
nalia, in which an excess of enbonpoint appears mountainous, and a 
short figure looks amazingly “‘ squat.” But, the vogue for the tartan, | 
like all other rages, must be of short duration, and this because of the 
words of Churchill, 

“ Fashion so directs, and moderns raise 
On fashion’s mouldering base their transient praise.’’— Boston 
Transcript. 











—_—_—_—— | 
Curious Exrepient to Detecr a SmucoLer.—At a trial before the | 
Correctional Tribunal of Montpelier, on the 22d ult., that proverbially | 
stupid animal, a mule, turned out to be a sagacious witness. A cart 
coming one day into the town, drawn by this mule, and loaded with 
charcoal, it was discovered by the officers of the octrui, or town duties, 
that in the centre of each sack was a small barrel of brandy, intended 
to be thus surreptitiously introduced without payment of duty. The 
driver was arrested, but denied all ownership of the cart, or its contents, | 
and pertinacieusly refased to declare to whom they belonged. The offi- 
cers having their suspicions, conceived the idea of verifying them by the 
means of the mule. At night they led the animal to the entrance of the 
village of Laverune,a short distance from Montpelier, and there letting 
him loose, he at once galloped off gaily, till he reached the door of a 


farrier, named Palary, where he stopped a minute, and then walked 
quietly round to the stable. To strengthen this proof, the officers forced 
the animal from this spot, and he went to a watering place in a retired 
spot at some distance, and having slaked his thirst, returned again to his 
stable. This evidence was so conclusive, that Palavy was unable to re- 
sist it, and at leagth confessed his delinquency, in confederation with 
others, whose frauds were soextensive that they brought down upon them 
an assessment of fines amounting to upwards of 12,000f.— Galignani’s 
Messenger. 


A Lendon paper mentions a most improbable report,—to wit, that Mr. 
O'Connell is about to devote the remainder of his days tc a monastic life. 


The Rev. Stephen Aldhouse, lately convicted of bigamy, was last week 
sent to Van Diemen’s Land. 


A project is talked of in Sweden, which proposes to uuite, by means 
of a canal, the Gulf of Finland with the numerous lakes and rivers of the 
interior, over a surface of a thousand square leagues, « 


We regret to learn, by the Dutch papers, that a fire broke out in 
Batavia on the 23d of August, which destroyed property to the value of 
2,500,000 florins—about £200,000. 


An Irishman writing a sketch of his life, says he early ran away from 
his father because he cma he was only his uncle ! 


A newspaper in the native language has been published at Auckland, 
New Zealand, under the following title :—T'e Karere O Nui Tirent 
Na Te Rawana I mea Kia faia. It is printed on a sheet of foolscap, 
and edited by natives, who have been instructed by the Church Mis- 
sionaries. 

Wonpverrut Siens tn THE Heavens.—An extraordinary ap e 
astonished the people of Vincennes, Indiana, on the evening of the 13th 
ult. It is thus described by the Vincennes Gazette. “ Shortly after the 
rising of the moon two luminous appearances similar to sun-dogs, were 
observed near that planet, and in a few minutes after, the shape of a 
cross similar to that of a Greek cross, was distinctly and clearly seen ex- 
tending from the top, bottom, right and left, making the moon a centre. 
This ¢ontinued about half an hour. The weather had been unusually 
cold, and to the eastward, at sun-down, it was hazy.” 


Horrisie.—The house of John R. Elliot, near Huntsville, Ala., was 
burnt down about ten days since, and the remains of Mr. E. were found 
among the ruins. Circumstances have since transpired to show that he 
was first brutally murdered, and then his house set on fire! 

A Wise Jury.—A coroner’s jury recently sat in New Brunswick, on 
what they supposed to be an infant, which wag afterwards discovered to 
be the dead body of a monkey. One of the jury being twitted with the 
oceurrence, declared that “if it was a monkey, his tail was cut off 
mighty close.” 


A young gentleman on a ating excursion on the Mississippi, in- 
Stead of pr the bait on the hook, put himself on, and did not 


discover his mistake, until politely informed of it by the alligator. 
EE 
A LONDON INN. 
—— Good old spacious chairs ; 


Two tables, onea circular, turning up ; 

Item, a casement honey-suckled ; item, 

Two dimity curtains, large enough to make 
One good one; mantel-piece aforesaid, hardly 
Too broad ; item, a crack’d looking glass 

For ladies to adjust their curls in: portraits 
Of Wellington and Nelson, premio 
And then a bell-pull, with an egg-like handle, 
Easy as wishing.—— 





Here enters, 

Not a male waiter,—nor the landlady, 

Who sits below in the full bloom of fifty, 

Filling the tap-room window—but a neice 

With a grave good face—(may no one make it graver) 
And asks “ our pleasures.” Now our pleasures are, 
Not a beef-steak—(as our last Canto’s line 

Might have prefigured )—but the month being June, 

A lamb-chop, a salad, with cold tart 

Of gooseberry, (youngest fruit-cry of the year, 
Bringing little boys about their mothers, ) 

And such good drink as pewter makes still better, 
Liquidest freshness, become solid bliss ; 

Pure quench, and heart's ease, and swill’d bosom joy, 
Follow’d with a king’s “Hah!” Whales gasping southwacd, 
And coming ona fairy sea of malt, 

Would gulf it in, and count it Fishes’ Paradise 


The door is shut; the fresh malt coming. 

Now sticketh forth in flesh, and the chops vanish ; 
Now, by the gods, we speak not for five seconds : 
Now meat is hot, and the crisp salad cold, 

And it’s in basins; deep; we fork it up 

Like haycocks; and the firs: attempted words 
Are moans and mutterings, stifled in the bliss ; 
Beautifa!, ill-bred smotherments of munch. 
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THE COMMISSIONER. 
[CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 524.] 

Why is it we are se silent and still in the presence of the dead? We 
cannot wake them from their calm and perfect sleep. Our sighs, our 
tears, the tread of beloved feet, the sound of voices that were once music 
to their ear, have no efiect in breaking that grey, solema slumber. No 
more would the heaviest footfall, or the loudest laugh; and yet we creep 
into the chamber of death as if fearful of interrupting the short repose of 
@ sick infant. 

There he lay as they bad left him, with the blood looking the redder 
upon the ashy white of his countenance, but no cther change in limb or 
feature. All was fur ever at an end—the seal was set, the warrant of 
eternity signed, and the worm and the clay were all which would produce 
any alteration there. 


“’Tis a sad sight,” said Tom Hamilton; “’tis a sad sight, Jerry.— 


Pray God his father may take this more to beart than he bas taken other | 


things, and that we may al] receive it as a warning, and make achange.” 

“Amen !” said Jerry Tripe, aloud. “I am afraid, Mr. Hamilton, 
that we have all been in the wrong way.” 
_ “T fear so very much,” said Tom Hamilton, ‘“ We have been dream- 
ing, Jerry ; but these things wake one. You had better send somebody 
to watch here, Jerry, and send on express for the coroner to-morrow.— 
I will go to bed now, and be up early—but first take care chat poor 
Mrs. Fitzurse has some one to sit up wiih her—shie is in a terrible state, 
poor girl. 

rs Sally is with her,” said Jerry Tripe. “ I went to see about her be- 
fore I came back to you ; my lord sent me.” 

“Tam glad of that—I am very glad of that,” said Tom Hamilton; 
“that shows some good feeling, at least.” 
_, ‘Oh! yes, sir,” eried Jerry. “Oh! yes, he can be very kind when he 
likes it.—I am sure I have cause to say so, who have served him from a 

, poor man,” and Jerry's eyes grew moist. 


om Hamilton turned slowly into the dining-room again, talked for | stairs. There, however, he met two footmen running up with buckets 


about a quarter of an hour longer with Jerry Tripe, and then walked 
away to his own chamber, He returned almost immediately to the 
dining-room to tell the butler and a footman who was there helping Jerry 
to remove the dinner things, thet they had better look well over the house, 
as there was a smell of fire. 

“Oh! sir,’’ said the footman, “it is nothing but the bonfire which 
some of those boys lighted before they went away from the park; the 
wind has drifted the smoke into the windows.” 

“I dare say that is it,” said Tom Hamilton, and thus satisfied he 
turned back to his own room. Tom Hamilton pulled off his clothes and 
went to bed, but he did not sleep. The excited brain would not give up 
its activity, thought followed thought, memory crossed memory, purpose 
struggled with purpose, and he lay gazing upon the darkness, and wish- 
ing he had not gone to bed at all. 


—you recollet it quite well, dear reader, I dare say. However, that 
corridor ran round and formed a crooked line of communicatiun—one 
side and two half sides of a parallelogram—so there was easy means of 
walking from one to the other. 

_ Smoke, however, is not of the same rapid propensities as steam, and 
it was an hour and a half after Tom Hamilton bad got into bed before 
he perceived that the smell of fire which had caught his attention as he 
went up the stairs had not only reached his own room, but was growing 
stronger and stronger. Torn at first thought that it was fancy, and he 
called himself a fuol, and accused himself of being nervous. e turned 
round upon his side, and tried to fall asleep, but he soon became convinc- 
ed that although there may occasionally be imaginations of the nose as 
well as of any other organ, his olfactory nerves were not deceiving him 
on the present occasion. As soon as he had quite convinced himself of 
this fact, as the reader may suppose, he-started out of bed in a great bur- 
ry, determined to see with his own eyes what was the matter. As he did 
so he heard a low, rushing soand, like a etrong wind, and by the time he 
had thrown on his diessing-gown, a crackling caught his ear. On open- 
ing his door, he found the corridor filled with suffocating smoke, and 
— distinctly heard the sounds which had before caught his ear but 
aintly. 

. By Jove, the house is on fire!” he cried ; “that is clear. 
this be coming from? Hi! holloa! fire! fire !”” 

“Mr. Hamilton, Mr. Hamilton,” shouted a voice from the end of the 
passage, which he recognised as that of Jerry Tripe, “ the great corridor 
4s full of fire—it’s coming from my lord's room.” 

_“‘ [thought so,” cried Tom Hamilton, running forward. “Quick! 
Carry Mrs. Fitzurse out of the house. Get up all of the servants, 
and bring them up the great staircase.—Send them up with buckets to 
the fire tank. But first get out Mrs. Fitzurse.” 

“ But my lord, my lord,” cried Jerry Tripe, who was well nigh in pu- 
ris nalurabilis. 

“T will see after him,” cried Tom Hamilton. 
there is notime to be lost.” 

Away ran Jerry Tripe, away ran Tom Humilton—the former to cal! 
the other servants, most of whom were still asleep; thelatter to waken 
Lord Outrun and save him from the flames. But when Tom Hamilton 
reached the end of the corridor leading to the peer’s 100m, @ scene pre- 
sented itself which almost daunted his courage. Volumes of thick 


Where can 


“Be quick! be quick ! 


| wide open. 


| old man; but at length, scorched with 


| ilton could do, while the fire made head in every direction. 


| few yard’s distance, were rolled down, tinted with a fiery red, while a 
flash broke across them every now and then, as if some sudden flame 
| burst forth from time to time from some of the rooms beyond, while 


through the dense and suffocating vapor small spots and lines of fire 
appeared, running along the rich mouldings of the old oak wainscoting, 
and catching upon the elaborately carved wreaths which ornamented the 


| paneling. 


He paused for a single instant, then rushed forwar1 into the smoke, 


| caught the pulley of the alarm bell, and rang a loud, quick peal. Nearly 


opposite was the door of the viscount’s room, and, to Tom Hamilton's 
sincere joy, he saw that it offered no appearance of fire, though from ano- 
ther, some ten yards beyord, the flame was flashing forth fiercely. 

“T thought that further room was uninhebited,” he said to himself, as 
he rushed across towards Lord Outrun’s chamber, and threw the door 
But there, as soon as he had done so, the whole burst upon 
his sight. 

The fire had spread from that, which it had first caught, to the cur- 
tains of the bed, thence to the cornices, thence to the door leading into 
the neighboring room, thence, after smouldering for some time, to the 
room beyond itself, and a window there heving been accidentally left 
open, the whole was speedily in a blaze, the door leading into the corri- 
dor consumed, and a thorough draught established, adding tenfold inten- 
sity to the flames. Thus, the whole of that chamber was on fire in every 
part, while that of the viscount, though filled with smoke, and with the 


| bedding still smouldering, was comparatively free. 


Lord Outrun himself still lay exactly where he had fallen; one part 
of his dressing gown had been on fire, but had gone out, and his white 


_ hair was singed; but these were the only marks of fire upon him; and 


Tom Hamilton tried to rouse him, and raise him from the floor. To his 
surprise, he found him stiff and cold. 

Strong as he was, it was with difficulty he lifted the body of the bulky 
heat, and half smothered with 
the smoke, he carried it through the blazing corridor to the top of the 


full of water, while others were seen in the hall below, rushing hither 
and thither in all thg frantic absurdities of fear. Jerry Tripe was up in 
a moment after, saying, as soon as he saw Tom Hamilton, “ She is safe, 
she is safe, poor girl! But she says she would rather die.” 

Great difficulty was now found in giving order and regularity to the 
people of the house; and much time was lost, in spite of all Tom Ham- 
Water, too, 
was not easily procured, for the direct way to the tank was cut off, and 
could only be reached by a back staircase of stone; and very soon the 


| upper story also caught the flames, and the flooring of some of the rooms 


fell in. 
It now became evident that the house could not be saved, and Tom 


| Hamilton, with the servants, applied themselves to carrying out the pic- 
. . be | tures, books, furniture, and plate. 
His room was in a different angle of the honse from that of the peer, | 


turning to the left, by the small corridor, as you wentup the grest stairs, | 


Before this could be accomplished, 
the flames were bursting from every window, the whole park around was 
illuminated, the deer bounded away in terror, and the startled oxen gaz- 
ed and tossed their heads at the unwonted sight. 

The village of Oatrun was soon alarmed, and down came trooping in 
multitudes the same busy, idle crowd which had surrounded that house 
not many hours before, to take part in the festivities of the wedding of 


, the heir; and now they found father and son together, lying dead upon 


the terrace before the house, with the unhappy bride a widow on her 
wedding-day. Harry Worrel was amongst the first, and dreadfully 
shocked he was, as may be supposed, to learn that death on the same 
night had taken the last of his new-found relations. By this time it was 
impossible to enter any of the doors of the house; and, just as the en- 
gines arrived from Market Greenford, the roof fell in with a tremendous 
crash, and the last of all the many strange, fantastic, and terrible events 
of which Outrun Castle had been the scene, was accomplished in its own 


| destruction. 


CHAPTER LXXlL. 

How the story came to an end—How Harry Worrel married Laura 
Longmore—Mr. Scapulary's property enriched Joey Pike— Betsey 
Trollop was provided for—Mr. Smalidram and Mrs. Scapulary 
hanged—and every body very happy. 

“ The autumn time is a merry, merry time— 
Anda merry, merry time is the autumn brown ; 

And it is sweet to hear the church-bells chime, 
While the reapers smite the red grain down.” 

It was in that merry time—ay, reader, and the chime of the bells, too, 
was heard over the village of Outrun, and over the fields and meadows 
round about—when, some two months after the tragic events with which 
our last chapter closed, Harry Worrel, now Lord Fitzurse, led forth 
from the altar fair Laura Longmore, the one whom he had always loved. 

There is scarcely a woman in the world who does not look pretty on 
her wedding day; but Laura had always been one of the prettiest crea- 
tures imaginable, and she certainly did not look less lovely than usual. 

Harry Worrel, on his part, was in all the brightness of happiness.— 
Fate had at length began to smile upon him, and from that time he had 
no cause to call Fortune ficRle. 

Mr. Longmore, as in duty bound, had given the bride away: the 
chevalier signed the marriage ceremony; and the name of De Lunatico 
may still be seen attached to that mundane transaction in the books of 
the parish of Outrun. If the trath must be told, Mr. de Lunatico, dif- 
fering fromthe usual opinion, did not think the amorous follies of a bride 


emoke, through which it was impossible to see any thing at more than 8 | and bridegroom amongst the most lunatic things he had seen on earth.— 









i 








Fa: from it: he thought it very natural, very right, and very proper, that 


&@ young man of five or six-and-twenty should feel himself uncommonly 
happy in possession of a woman whom he loved, ard a girl of eighteen 
or nineteen, timid, but not displeased to give ber hand to one who pos | 
sessed the first affection of her heart. Indeed, the chevalier himself was 
rather gayer then ordinary, and in various points of his demeanor, there. 
were strong touches of the place from whence he came, which, however, | 
we shall not pause upon here. 

Besides the aforenamed persons, there were a number of others pre- 
sent, invited by the family of the bride, and almost the whole parish of 
Outrun, without any invitation at all. In the tall man in black, dear | 
reader, with the straight-cut coat and clear sparkling eyes, who stands 
behind Mr. Longmore, and looks full of a sort of splenetic content- 
ment, which he will not suffer to run over, you immediately recognise 
Mr. Longshanks. But who is that fair-haired youth, with a pair of not 
very well-grown mustaehios, who appears somewhat behind, on the left 
hand, in the attitude of the Antinous? 


You have not forgotten Joey Pike, surely ?—and the cause of the har- 
vest displayed by his upper lip is, that Joey is now & wealthy man—Mr. 
Scapulary’s last will, together with the reward promised and paid by Mr. 
Longmore, having given him more than a hundred a-year. Thus, Joey | 
is a great personage, notonly in his own estimation, but in that of all the 
neighborhood ; and he has faint visions of a distant relationship between 
himself and the great house of Lucy, which bears upon its shield three 
of the fish called Luce, or Pike—which, indeed, gives greater probabi- 
lity to the connexion than is generally required by the Herald’s College 
on such occasions. 

There is one strong objection, however, which has prevented Joey 
from putting in an open claim to that alliance. He fears that it might 
prove a bar to his speedy union with Miss de Tuppins, which his con- 
stant heart could not brook, either for the ancestry of a Lucy, or for the 
a interest attached to the situation of a crossed and disappointed 

over. 

While speaking on the subject of Joey Pike, and the fortune which 
he derived from Mr. Scapulary, we are naturally led to aay that ihe 
unhappy girl whose weakness, together with the vice of another, made 
her the cause of some of the most tragic incidents in this book, was 
suddenly rescued from a life of crime and misery by the land and houses 
of old Scapulary falling to her as his next of kin. Betsy Trollop, how- 
ever, never returned to Outrun, but, hiring a small house not far from 
Market Greenford, she passed the rest of her days in bringing up her 
child in a course of virtue, which she had herself once abandoned, and 
in daily visiting her unhappy father, who never recovered his senses. 


The widow of Mr. Tobias Scapvlary, about ten days after the mar- 
riage of Harry Worrel with Laura Longmore, and her triend, Mr. Tho- 
mas Smaiidram were, as the naval world says, placed on dock, but not | 
for the purpose of repair. The cruel attorney-general had refused to 
admit Mr. Smalldram as king’s evidence, thinking that there was quite 
sufficient before him to convict the lady and gentleman of certain prac- 
tices in regard to the windpipe of Mr. Scapulary, which were likely to 
produce similar resulta in regard to their own. His opinion on the 
subject proved much more sound than that of any other lawyers in many 
other cases, for the jury took the same view of the matter, the judge did 
not differ with them in the least, and after putting a black cap upon his 
head, be gave them warning in regard to the employment of their fature 
life, which was destined to be very short. 

On the Monday miorning following these two personages underwent 
the brutal extremity of the English law. If ever two persons did de- 
serve it they did, and the only people to be pitied were the English na- 
tion, who certainly never did anything collectively, to merit the infliction 
upon them of such disgraceful exhibitions. 


Jerry Tripe attended the marriage of Harry Werrel, but by that time, 
reader, he had fallen, quick as it may seem, into an old man. His 
goudly paunch was gone, bis rounded limbs were shrunk, the fiery nose 
had become blue and pinched, and it was evident that sorrow, regret, 
and remorse had taken possession of the once merry and reckless heart. 
Though one could not help condemning him, there were few there who 
could he!p being sorry for him either, when some six months afterwards 
they laid his head beneath the turf. 


Se 


A fortnight after the wedding, in a pretty house that Mr. Longmore 
had taken near Market Greenford, till the castle and hall should be re- 
built, sat the Chevalier de Lunatico, with Laura, her husband, Mr. Long- 
more, and the good surgeon. The chevalier announced to them after 
dinner, in a tone of much regret, that he must quit them on the follow- 
ing morning early. Each expressed his sorrow, but Mr. Longshanks 
exclaimed— 

“ Weil, chevalier, I suppose you must go on your journey, to distri- 


bute your little billets of invitation about the world; and considering | 


all the folly you bave seen amongst us, I should not be at all surprised if 
you took us with you.” 

“No,” replied the chevalier; ‘I see that my instructions are not 
sufficiently ample, and I must return for a time to my own sphere to 
take information upon the subject. I find that every one I have met 


with has his own particular mad-ess, but in most cases there is some- 
thing to make me doubt whether he really belongs to us or not. As 
soon as I have gained further instructions I shall return +9 this earth, 
and then you shall not fail to have another visit from 

“Tue Commisstoser.” 
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QUEEN MARIE LECKZINSKY. 
Reies or Louis XV. 
From “ Memoirs of the Queens of France, with Notices of the Royal Family.” 
BY MRS. EORBES BUSH. 
All Louis XIV's children and grand children descended to the tomb 
prematurely, and, of all that brilliant and numerous dynasty, one tender 


| and feeble plant only survived him. He appointed his nephew, the Duke 
| of Orleans, to be regent during the minority of the young king, Louis 


XV., although Madame de Maintenon, in order to induce him to bestow 
it on her protege, the Duke of Maine, insinuated to the king that the 
Duke of Orleans himself had spread the mourning veil over the royal 
house of Bougbon. But these odious suspicions were discarded when it 
was found that the regent surrounded the young king with every possible 
care, and felt the most lively solicitude for his delicate health, so that he 
surmounted all dangers and lived to a good old age. The Duke of Or- 
leans was a man of licentious habits, but he was not criminal; and, after 


| the example already offered of the manner in which he performed his 
| duty to 


is XV., it is unnecessary to deny another calumny with 
which he was insulted, namely, that he wished to have imprisoned the 


| young king in the Bastile. The manner in which he acquitted himself of 


his duties to the state reflects honor upon his memory, but his irregulari- 
ties cannot be excused ; and though the brilliant conqueror of Steinkerque 
and Nerwinde frankly avuwed his disorderly habits when reproached for 
them, the accusation of murder always roused his just indignation. 

In 1692 he married Mary Frances de Bourbon, Mademoiselle de 
Blois, the legitimated daughter of Louis XIV. and Madame de Mon- 
tespan. The duke’s mother opposed the union for some time, being as- 
tonished, as also were the courtiers, that the king should marry his ne- 

hew to one of his natural daughters; but they were so numerous that 
could not find suitable establishments for all, and, having already 
placed some of them in the royal houses of Conde and Conti, he ob- 
served to the Duke of Orleans that, as the war rendered his union with a 


| foreign princess impossible, he had selected one of his own daughters 
| for him. In vain Madame the Duchess of Orleans wept, reproached her 


son, and it is said even struck him; in vain she assured M lle de 
Blois that her future husband loved another princess ; she replied, “Je ne 
me souci pas qu'il m’aime, mais qu'il m’epouse;” and marriage 
took place. 

The young Duchess possessed few personal attractions. She was tall 
but not so much distinguished for grace as her mother; for she walked 
badly ; her complexion, eyes, and arms were very beautiful, but her eye- 
brows were red, although her hair was auburn, and her cheeks large and 
pendant. She coaversed with fluency, and inherited Madame ce Mon- 
tespan’s graceful language and facility of elocution. She also maintain- 
ed great dignity and reserve in the duke’s scandalots court after he be- 
came regent, and was much admired for the respectability of her retinue, 


| her virtuous conduct, the care she bestowed on the education of her chil- 


dren, her sincere piety, and her patience under her husband’s numerous 
infidelities. Amongst his many favorites were the Marchioness de Para- 
bene, the Countess de Sabran, and the Duchess de Falari; he did not, 
however, suffer either of them to participate in the affairs of state. One 
day Madame de Sabran having attempted to speak to him respecting 
sume political affairs and promotions, the prince conducted her toa mir- 


| ror, and asked her if it was possible for a man to converse on business 
with so beautiful a face before him. 


The Duchess of Orleans had much chagrin, not only on account of her 
husband’s irregularities, but also her daughters’ depravities, hy oe at 
that of the eldest. The court, which had been restrained in its frivolous 
tastes and habits by the severity of Madame de Maintenon, threw aside 
the mask on the death of Louis XIV., and its liberty degenerated into 
immoderate licentiousness, which the regent encouraged by his example. 

This prince, who was endowed with great valor and a penetrating 
mind, zealously attended to the affairs of state during the day, but each 
night was devoted to revelling with the roves and ladies of the court, 
when all communication of any kind was interdicted, and the orgies 
known under the name of the soupers du regent continued until morn- 
ing. At this epoch depravity so entirely invaded the manners of the 
highest class of society, that the Duchess of Longueville declared she 
did not like innocent pleasures; and the regent’s mother, Elizabeth 
Charlotte of Bavaria, thus expresses herself: “ Madame la Duchess de 
Bourbon peut beaucoup boire sans perdre la tete: ses filles veulent |’imi- 
| ter, mais elles n’ont pas la tete assez forte.” With such examples the 


| corruption was general ; and under that irfluence, ard in that atmosphere 


| the regent’s daughters grew up, it being impossible for their mother to 
| preclude their living in their father’s court. 


The eldest, who was married to Louis XIV.’s grandson, the Duke of 
Berri, wasa catalogue of all the vices, avarice excepted. She publicly 
treated her mother with the utmost disdain, because se was the natural 
danghter of Louis XIV.; assumed the prerogative of a queen; had a 
throne erected for herself in the theatre; received the ambassadors in 
her apartments seated on an estrade beneath a canopy; always drove 
about Paris accompanied by a military band, which preceded ber ear- 
riage ; and persuaded her father, who ‘idolised her, to give her a body- 
guard composed of fifty gentlemen. This princess is suspected of hav- 
ing poisoned her husband, who was very amiable, and who, according to 
Saint Simon, endeavored for a length of time to induce her to give up 
her dissolute mode of life, but, finding his efforts useless, plainly declared 
to her that, if she did not attend to his counsels and put a term to ber 
disorderly conduct, he would place her in a convent. Shortly after this 
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menace, the Duke of Berri, when dining with his wife at Versailles, was 
suddenly seized with convulsions, of which he died, after drinking some 


mulled wine which the duchess herself had prepared for him; it was, | 
however, generally reported that the prince while hunting had met with 


an injury which broughtona vomiting of blood that caused his death. 


The Dutchess of Orleans was not more fortunate in ber other daugh- | 


ters, and, wishing the second, Mademoiselle de Chartres, to avoid the 


evil example of her elder sister, re-olved that she should enter the clois- 


ver. In 1719 she was named Abbess of the Benedictines of Chelles, in 

lace of Madame Villars; but the veil did not preserve Mademoiselle 

e Chartres from engaging in worldly amusements and vices; she fre- 
quently followed the chase, and spent whole days in making fire-works 
and in pistol-shooting. Having grown weary of her abbey at Chelles, 
in 1734 she repaired to the priory of the Benedictines of the Madelaine 
du Traisnel at Paris, where she studied theology, embraced Jansenism, 
and, while her fanaticism lasted, signed her letters, “l'epouse de 
Jesus Christ.” 

The younger sister, Mademoiselle de Valois, imitated the Duchess of 
Berri in her dissolute mode of life, and, like her, found little pleasure 
in the society of the Duchess of O:leans and her small citcle of exem- 
plary friends. 

The regent had great esteem for his wife, who lived in a retired man- 
ner and spent a great portion of her time with Madame Sforce, daugh- 
ter of Madame de Thianges, relieving her voluntary solitude by the 
charms of literature, which she encouraged. Nevertheless she frequent- 
ly expressed herself impatient for the approach of death, declaring her- 
self weary of her existence,—one of the many proofs that happiness does 
not always dwell with elevated rank or wealth; for her husband skillful- 
ly governed one of the largest empires in the world, and she was the 
possessor of three millions of francs (a considerable sum in those days, ) 
and jewels to the amount of two hundred thousand crowns. 

The Duchess of Orleans died in 1749, leaving one son, Louis Philip, 
Duke of Orleans, and seven daughters. 

After the death of the regent, who had negotiated a martiage for Louis 
XV. with the Infanta of Spain, the Duke of Bourbon became prime mi- 
nister, and, perceiving that his young master, who was then sixteen years 
of age, had no great affection for his future wife, who was only six, pro- 
pe that he should espouse a princess that was older, and a council was 

Id upon the subject. Accordingly the Infanta was sent back to Spain 
under the pretext that it was necessary to provide France with a queen 
immediately, and that the extreme youth of Maria Theresa would pre- 
vent her merriage from taking place for some years. A large escortand 
brilliant honors attended the young princess on her return to Spain; ne- 
vertheless Philip V. keenly felt the affront which had been offered to his 
daughter, and manifested his resentment by sending his oldest son’s wi- 
dow back to Franee, as also Mademoiselle de Beaujolais, who was affi- 
anced to the Infant Don Carlos, both of whom were daughters of the re- 
gent ; nodoubt his mortification was increased in conseqience of the sove- 
“_ pontiff Clement XI.’s (Albani) having approved of the measure. 

he Czarina Catherine I. offered to bestow her daughter Elizabeth on 
Louis XV., but the Duke of Bourbon, who was entirely govered by his 
favorite the Marchioness de Prie, a very talented but dissolute woman, 
refused this eligible alliance, as the marchioness feared her authority 
would be restrained by anenergetic queen. Through Madame de Prie’s 
iufluence also, the minister sacrificed the best interests of his own family, 
having refused the crown [for his sister, Mademoiselle de Vermandois, 
who poaseased strictly virtuous morals: this princess frankly expressed 
her disapproval and contempt of her brother's mistress and her immor- 
al conduct, and was therefore rejected by the weak minded Duke of 
Bourbon. 

The Marchioness de Prie, wishing to preserve the direction of affairs, 
fixed her choice on a princess whose well-known timidity and reserve 
were the consequence of a long series of misfortunes, Marie Leck- 
zinsky gratefully closed her eyes upon the vices of the woman through 
whose influence she ascended the throne; and after the Duke of Bour- 
bon’s banishment, sincerely pitied the fate of the beautiful and ambi- 
tious marchioness, who, unable to support her grief at her own and 
the duke’s disgrace, poisoned herself at Courbepine, to which place 
she was exiled. 

Marie Charlotte Sophie Felicite Leckzinsky was the daughter of 
Stanislaus I., King of Poland and Duke of Lorraine and Bar, and of 
Catherine Opalinska, a descendant of one of the most ancient chiefs of 
Lithuania: she was born at Posenin1703 From her cradle Marie 


Leckzinsky was besieged by misfortunes. Her father, the faithful ally 


of Charles XIL., King of Sweden, by whose aid he ascended the throne 
of Poland, shared the reverses which befell the Swedish monarch. After 
the defeat at Pultawa in 1709, Stanislaus and his family were obliged to 
quit Warsaw, which he could not defend, and in their precipitate re- 
treat his daughter was abanduned by her governess, who, in order to ac- 
celerate her own flight, left the princess with the baggage in a small pub- 
lic-house, where she was found in the loft of the stable. 

Stanislaus, for whose head a price was offered by the diet, and also by 
his competitor Augustus, resided with his daughter for some time on the 
confines of the Baltic Sea, and afterwards in Pomerania; and, while 
Charles XII. was at Bender, took up his abode at Deux Ponts. 


and his daughter were received by the Duke of Orleans, in 1720, with 
the greatest kindness and respect. The regent having offered him his 
choice of a residence, Stanislaus fixed on Weissemburg. 

At this period the Princess of Poland was seventeen years of age, 


At | 
length, to insure repose, he requested an asylum in France, where he | 
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| and, notwithstanding her father’s reverses, ed received a careful edu- 
| cation, he having cultivated her mind during their retirement : amongst 

other acquirements, she was an excellent linguist, speaking six different 
languages with fluency. 

At an epoch of almost unparalleled depravity, in which women virtu- 
ously educated like Marie Leckzinsky were few, her strict morality and 
honorable misfortunes induced several sensible men, who appreciated her 
merit, to seek her hand; amongst others she refused matrimonial offers 
from two sovereign princes of Germany, having felt an attachment for 
the Count d’Estrees, an officer of the garrison at Weissemburg, who was 
young, intellectual, and in every respect worthy of her. The count re- 
specifully expressed his wishes to the de,osed monarch, who, being 
aware of his daughter’s sentiments, promised to grant his consent to her 
marriage with him, provided Louis XV. would give him the title of duke 
and peer of France. 

This favor, which was accorded some time after, was refused at that 
time, but Marie always preserved the remembrance of her first attach- 
ment, and when queen, on receiving the Duchess d’Estrees afier her 
marriage, remarked, ‘‘ Je pourrais etre a la place de cette dame, et venir 
faire ici la reverence ala Reine de France.” 

When the Duke of Bourbon had decided upon placing Marie Leckzin- 
sky on the throne, the Cardinal Prince de Rohan, Bishop of Strasbourg, 
was sent to Stanislaus to demand her hand in marriage. he de- 
| throned monarch received this consoling offer in his retreat at Weis- 
semburg, and, falling on his knees, energetically thanked God for the 
blessing he had vouchsafed him, and, embracing his daughter, joyfully 
informed her that she was Queen of France. The Duke of Orleans, 
son of the lat2 regent, repaired to Strasbourg, and married the princess 
in the king’s name, and the ceremony was performed by the Cardinal de 
Rohan. 

Louis XV. was accompanied by the court to Moret, and conducted 
| the queen to Fontainebleau, where the marriage was realised in 1725. 
Marie Leckzinsky was seven years older than the young king, who 
duly appreciated the excellence of her character. The first years of 
their marriage were not, like those of Louis XIV., and Maria Theresa, 
devoted to tournaments and public entertainments, but spent in compa- 
rative retirement; and Louis XV., who fondly cherished his wife, left 
Versailles only to visit Rambouillet, the residence of the Count of Tou- 
| louse, whose wife was a woman of polished manners and virtuous ha- 

bits, and was very agreeable to the King. They were all friends of the 
Bishop of Frejus, who was much gratified at his former pupil’s choice 
of company; the Duke of Bourbon was also pleased by it, because he 
was more at liberty to govern according to his own will; but numétous 
murmurs against bis administration soon caused his disgrace, and the 
affairs of state passed into the hands of the king’s old and attached pre- 
ceptor Fleury, whom he made a cardinal. 

The life of Louis XV., whose kingdom was skilfully governed by Fleu- 
ry, Was very monotonous: naturally timid, his whole pleasure consisted 
in the bosom of his family, and the mation became imert and indolent 
from the example of the court, and above all the monarcl:, whose apa- 
thy had been increased by the indulgence of it during his childhood, es 
his guardians had been always fearful of fatiguing his delicate constitu- 
tion. Several of the elder courtiers, amongst others Villars and Fleury, 
remonstrated with him on the subject, and induced him to be more ac- 
tive. Louis, who was only sixteen years of age at the time of his mar- 
riage, was so much attached to his wife, that he beheld in her many 
charms which she did not actually possess, so that, when prevailed on 
to enlarge his circle of society, it was not long before this happy illusion 
was destroyed by interested and ambitious courtiers. 

The person who first tempted the young monarch to break his conjugal 
faith was Louisa Julia de Nelse, daughter of the Marquis de Nelse, and 
of Louisa de la Porte Mazarin: she was born at Paris in 1710. At the 
age of sixteen she married her cousin Louis Alexandre de Mailly, and in 
1729 succeeded her mother in the office of superintendent of the queen’s 
household. The Countess de Mailly was not beautiful, but she had much 
vivacity and highly polished manners; moreover, she possessed remark- 
able taste indress. Her husband, who was displeased at the attendance 
of the king, remonstrated; upon which he was sent out of France by an 
appointment to an embassy. 

This lady never exercised her influence over Louis to procure either 
wealth or aggrandizement for herself or her relatives, but she instilled 
most depraved principles into Louis’s mind, and was the first to estab- 
lish the petit soupers. which scandalized all the court. She had four 
sisters—Madame de Ventimille, the Duchess de Laraguais, the Mar- 
chioness de la Tournelle, and Madame de Flavacour. The youngest of 
them, who was at a convent, being dazzled with the power and influence 
of the Countess de Mailly, entreated her to take her to court, where she 
made successful efforts to please the king and supplant her sister; she 
however died in giving birth to the Count de Luc, in 1741. 

After her death the Duchess de Laraguais is said to have been the fa- 
vorite, but she was soon discarded, and the Countess de Mailly restored ; 
| her favor did not, however, last long, as Louis manifested a much great- 
er attachment for another of the Marquis de Nelse’s daughters, the Mar- 
chioness de la Tournelle, and Madame de Mailly was obliged to resign 
her situation of superintendent of the queen’s household, after which 
she lived in retirement. Converted by the eloquent and pious counsels 
of Pere Renaud of the Oratoire, she became as virtuous and modest in 
her conduct as she had formerly been disreputable and immoral; she 
| expiated the scandal she had caused by rigid penance, and died, sin- 
| cerely repenting her faults, in 1751, aged forty-two years. 
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The Countess de Mailly, unlike most of the royal favorites, was never 
injurious to the state; she neither bestowed favors nor exercised ven- 


geance. Once only she participated in the affairs of government, by en- 
ergetically cntscating ios tomy ewe the remains of the French troops 
in Bohemia, whom the old Cardinal Fleury had abandoned from motives 
of timid parsimony. 

Her sister, Anne Mary de Nelse, who supplanted her, ‘was married at 
the age of seventeen to the Marquis de la Toernelle, who left her a 
widow at twenty-three. This lady far surpassed all her sisters in a 
sonal charms; she was also a talented musician. In 1742 Louis XV 
gave her the appointment of dame du palais to the queen, who was con- 
demned to be baught iato contact with all her husband's favorites in 
consequence of their functions obliging them to have apartments in the 

alace. 
. The Marchioness, on causing her sister's dismissal, persuaded Louis 
to give her a pension of thirty-six thousand francs a year, and pay her 
debts, which amounted to seven hundred and sixty thousand livres. She 
also obtained a pension of eighty thousand francs for herself, a splendid 
hotel in Paris, and the title of Dachess de Chateauroux. 

In vain the queen, who dreaded new affronts on the appearance of a 
new favorite, endeavored, with the assistance of the Count de Maure- 
pas and Cardinal Fleury, to maintain the cause of the Countess de Mail- 
ly; the duchess possessed an intriguing spirit, and easily swbjugated the 
indolent monarch, who was not alarmed at the prospect of his mistress 
assuming the burthen of state affairs. ; 

As long as the king considered his queen the fairest and most amia- 


ble of women, Marie Leckzinsky was the happiest and most enviable of 


wives; but when the cruel truth of hfs changed sentiments became ap- 

arent to her, she sought to relieve her desolation by the resources which 
| me well-cultivated mind afforded. She regulated her daily employ- 
ment, rose early, attended mass, visited the king, received the princes 
and ambassadors, and then returned to her own apartmengs, where she 
amused herself with making crayon drawings and reading, and, with the 
aid of a small printing-machine, made impressions of prayers and moral 
precepts of her own composition. She partook of her repasts in public, 
in order that all who wished might see her, for she was universally es- 
teemed and beloved. In her own apartments she superintended the 
making of every description of refreshments which were requisice for 
the sick room of the poor, as well as all kinds of wearing apparel, from 
the cradle-robe to the coffin-shroud. She frequently caused a table to 
be laid for the workmen in the chauteau, that she might have the plea- 
sure of seeing them enjoy their repast. During a reign of forty-three 
years, Marie Leckzinsky never gave fetes, because she said the people 
paid for them by the “ sweat of their brow ;” the expense of her mar- 
riage was the only charge the state was requiced te defray on her ac- 
count. 

Although her heart was daily breaking in consequence of the number- 
leas infidelities and the altered character of her husband, Marie never 
permitted herself to reproach him, or relinquished the moderation and 
gentleness which she always manifested towards him, but buried her 
sorrows in her own bosom, save when she poured them forth to Heaven 
in her oratory. 

The king’s frequent absences often obliged the queen to receive the 
foreign ambassadors and dignitaries of the state; but although she 
sessed talent, she never interfered in the administration. 
Bourbon having once asked her to take a more active part inthe govern- 
ment, she replied, ‘Les Francais accordent tout aux femmes, excepte 
le droit de les gouverner.”’ 

While Marie Leckzinsky was pining in isolation for the loss of the af- 
fection of Louis XV., the Duchess de Chateauroux was the sole posses- 
sor of it. But, though proud and ambitious, this favorite contrived to 
rouse him from his idleness and apathy. Like another Agnes Sorel, she 
urged him to put himself at the head of his army in Flanders and Al- 
sace; and his kingdom was indebted to his bravery and resolution for the 
victory of Fontenay. 

In 1744 Louis XV. was attacked with a putrid fever at Metz, and 
was so dangerously ill that his life was despaired of. During his indis- 

sition the Duchess de Chateauroux never quitted him, but attended 

im with most affecticnate and anxious solicitude, assisted by the Duke 
of Richelieu, first gentleman of the chamber. This nobleman was de 
sirous of concealing the king’s dangerous state from him, in order, as he 
said, to spare him the terrors of death; but the Duke de Chartres, who 
was first prince of the blood royal, assisted by Fitzjames, Bishop of Sois- 
sons, the king’s almoner, announced it to him, and the prelate exhorted 
him to prepare himself for the awful change which awaited him by first 
renouncing the sin of an illegitimate attachmect. The king became re- 
signed, and, although he declared his favorite was all that he regretted 
in the world, yielded to the bishop's solicitations, and sent the duchess an 
order for her ae by the Count d’Argenson. 

Although the Dutchess de Chateauroux was generally liked because 
her influence over the king had been exerted for his benefit as well as 
that of the nation, her departure was accompanied by great opprobrium 
on the part, of the people, who believed that she had beer instrumental 
in causing the king’s malady; and this brilliant favorite, who entered 
Metz in triurnph, could nof find a carriage in which to leave the town: 
she was, therefore, provided with a conveyance and escort by the Mar- 
shal de Bellisle; nevertheless she reached Paris at the risk of her life. 

Oa her dismissal, the queen arrived at Metz to offer her attentions to 
the king, whom she found in an improved condition and desirous of re- 
pairing the injuries and injustice he had done her. The people, who 
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were delighted to find their sovereign restored to life and virtue together, 
proclaimed him the bien-aimé, and gave way throughout all France to 
inexpressible enthusiasm; on his return to Paris, he was overwhelmed 
with demonstrations of affection, so that he enquired what he had done 
to merit so much love. 

In the mean time the discarded duchess pined in obscurity, but Louis, 
who was surrounded by corrupt advisers, yielded to his natural weakness, 
and resumed his criminal habits. ipo cae dy professions to the 
queen, he eagerly sought to make the Duchess de Chateauroux forget 
the affront she had received at Metz, and accordingly obliged the Count 
d’Argenson to present the letter of recall to her in person; and the 
Bishop of Soissons, who had done nothing more than perform the strict 
line of duty which his ministry required of him, was exiled to his dio- 
cese. But this triumph of vice was of short duration; the joy that the 
duchess felt at her reinstatement, and some neglect in the care of her 
health, caused a physical revolution which destroyed her a few days after 
her return to court. In vain her sister, Madame de Mailly, left her re- 
treat to offer her the of her affection and solicitude, and as vainly 
did Louis summon all the aid which his kingdom could produce; her 
death, which occurred in 1744, opened a career for the uis de 
Nelse’s fifth daughter, Madame de Flavacour, but this lady re the of- 
fers and professions of Louis XV. with laudable rance; her ex- 


emplary life was free from the storms which agitated those of her sis- 


ters, and she justified the friendship with which Marie Leckzinsky 
honored her. 

His own dangerous illness, and the duchess’s sudden and melancholy 
end, was a fearfal lesson for the king, butit was lost upon him. When 
engaged in his favorite amusement of hunting, he frequently met Ma 
dame Lenormand d’Etioles in the forest of Senart, near which that lady 
resided. Attracted by her grace and beauty, he sent her the produce of 
the chase, and, not content with this overture, invited her to a masked 
ball which was given by the Parisians to the dauphin in honor of his 
marriage with Maria Theresa, the Infantaof Spain, in 1744; and availed 
himself of the confusion of the fete to declare his passion. 

Jane Antoinette Poissan was born at Ferte-sous-Jouarre, in 1722. Her 
father, who was victualler to the Hotel des Invalides, was ruined through 
some dishonorable management, and obliged to seek another fortune in 
a foreign country, leaving his daughter in France with her mother, who 
possessed the means of giving her a brilliant education, aided by Lenor- 
mand de§Tournehem, under-steward of the farms belonging to the reve- 
nue, and one of her relations. 

Mademoiselle Poissan was an excellent musician, and drew and en- 
graved with much taste and accuracy. Her mother, who was of low ori- 
gin, instilled into her mind the criminal idea of endeavoring to captivate 
the heart of the monarch, and with this view induced her to follow bim 
to the hunt, where, by her’ graceful horsemanship, she could not fail to 
attract his notice. ps Madame Poissan often repeated that none 
but a prince was worthy of possessing a woman endowed with so many 
advantages as her daughter, she gave her in marriage to her nephew 
Angustus Lenormand d’Etoles, who, on discovering the encouragement 
his ee ee gave Louis XV., openly complained ; but was appointed 
to the office of farmer-general to the revenue, with directions to be silent. 
His obsequious obedience to this command gave the king so much satis- 
faction, that he shortly after made him a royal equerry. 

Madame d’Etoles had a mixture of cunning pr melancholy in the 
expression of her countenance ; her complexion was very fair, and her 
figure, arms, and hands remarkably beautiful. 

Louis at first provided her with a house at Versailles; but afterwards 
gave her apartments in the chateau, where each year her extravagances 
increased. Louis XV., though avaricious by instinct, was prodigal through 
weakness; he gave Madame d’Etioles six estates, besides splendid hotels 
in Paris, Fontaineblean, and , where she amassed such a con- 
siderable quantity of furniture and other valuables, that after her death 
the sale occupied each day during the space of twelve months. He gave 
her a pension of fifteen hundred thousand livres, besides daily presents, 
independently of which she had six hundred thousand livres to enable 
her to have her table always served for the reception of her royal lover, 
who also created her Marchioness of Pompadour. 

The ceremony of her presentation at court took place with great eclat, 
the king having requested the Princess de Conti to introduce her, and 
her respectful behavior induced the queen to admit her occasionally at 
her table; but this undeserved honor was not long continued. After her 
own elevation, she directed her attention to that of her family. Her 
brother was named Marquis de Marigui, and the superintendent of pub- 
lie buildi Louis XV. called this person petit frere, as the Count 
Dubarri afterwards called him frerot. 

In 1752 Madame de Pompadour received the title and office of dame 
du palais, very much in opposition to the wishes of the queen and many 
of the courtiers, not only because it was a post exclusively reserved fer 
ladies holding the rank of duchess, but also because her immoral conduct 
rendered her unfit for so honorable an appointment. 

With the exception of the Prince and Princess of Conti, who were on 
friendly terms with her, the royal family visited her only to please the 
king. One of the chevaliers of Saint is was her equerry; she al- 
ways had young ladies of noble birth to wait on her; and her ter, 
when only fifteen years of age, had the equippage of a king’s ye ae 
and was always called Madame Alexandrine, or Mademoiselle, like the 
princesses of the blood royal. 

, knowing Louis’s aversion to business, resolved 


to relieve him of burthen, and assumed the reins of government 
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perself: but, like Madame de Maintenon, either through mischance or a | 


combination of circumstances, she was not furtunate in her choice of 
ministers; perhaps submission and flattery formed the great merits of 
those whom they selected. In 1749 the Marchioness dismissed the 
Couht de Maureyas, who was much beloved by the king, and had held 
the office of minister of marine for the space of twenty-seven years, be- 
cause he wrote some insulting epigrams upon her, and gave the place to 
Monsieur de Bouille, who knew nothing of naval affairs; and, in oppo- 
sition to the unanimous voice of the country, elevated the Prince of Sou- 
bise to the dignity of Marshal of France, and appointed him to a com- 
mand, the result of which choice was the unfortunate defeat at Rosbach 
in the year 1756. 

The Marchioness de Pom possessed the talent of amusing the 
indolent king, who who frequently remarked that she made the time pass 
quickly ; in fact, she conceived the most ingenious artifices to divert 
him. At the expense of the revenue, she built a small house at Ver- 
sailles, called the Hermitage, where she received the monarch sometimes 
in the garb of a milk-maid or shepherdess, at others in the guise of a 
grey sister or abbess. Her occupations in the administration of public 
affairs did not prevent her from partaking of recreation. In all the royal 
residences she erected theatres, in which she sometimes performed her- 
self. At Bellevue she played the part of Colette in “Le Devin du 
Village ;"’ and to recompense Voltaire for an opera which he wrote for 
her, 8 ave him the titles of gentleman of the king’s chamber and his- 
toriographer of France. She also tried to attach Jean Jacques Rousseau 
to her, but the indignant philosopner, to whom she sent a present of 
twelve leuis-d’ors, refused to accept any thing beyond the price of the 


work. 

She loved literature and the fine arts, and encouraged and favored 
Montesquieu, Buffon, Manpertius, and all the literary characters of the 
period, She also cari d her love of luxury to a high degree, and by the 
introduction of voluptuous manners corrupted the court and town, and 
wasted ihe revenue, while she considered that she repaired these evils 
sufficiently by favoring the agricultural views of political economists. 

The talents of this ambitious favorite cannot, however, be disputed. 
The illustrious Maria Theresa of Austria appreciated her judgment and 
influence; and to obtain the co-operation of France with the view of 
recovering Silesia from Frederick II., King of Prussia, this proud de- 
scendent ef Rodolph of soe ayy Tog not disdain to correspond with 
Madame de Pompadour, whom in her confidential letters she styled her 
amie et bonne cousine, and whose self-love the Prussian monarch had 
offended by some satirical remarks: she accordingly induced Louis XV. 
to forget the enmity which had existed between France and Austria for 
the space of two centuries, and the treaty of Vienna was the result of 
this reconciliation. Maria Theresa testified he acknowledgment and re- 
gard for the favorite by sending her her own portrait splendidly set in 
diamonds. 

During the time that the Marchioness de Pompadour was the distri- 
butor of all the royal gifts and government employments, it required but 
a little adulation to obtain her favor, but sarcasm or criticisms on her 
conduct she never forgave. Some flattering stanzas which the Abbe 
Bernis addressed to her, purchased him her protection; she gave him a 
bishopric, with a pension of six thousand livres, and afterwards elevated 
him to the post at whteher of foreign affairs. Some years after, having 
heard that he had uttered some contemptuous remarks respecting her 
conduct, her resentment was unbounded, and she declared that she 
would replace him in the obscurity from which she had drawn him; he 
was consequently disgraced and exiled. Amongst others who suffered 
for wounding her self-love was a young officer of the engineers named 
Latudo, who for composing some satirical lines upon her was thrown 
into one of the dungeons of the Bastile, where he was detained a close 
prisoner for the space of thirty-five years. 

On assuming the direction of public affairs, Madame de Pompadour 
considered it necessary to consolidate herself in her t of favorite. 
Politic in her prejects, ambition supplied the place of love; she was 
therefore tormented with jealous fears; but to secure herself from dan- 
gerous rivals who might have supplanted her, she built, in 1754, the 
Pare aux Cerfs near the forest of Satory at Versailles, where she as- 
sembled a number of young ladies, who had no merit beyond their per- 
sonal attractions, to divert the passing affections of the indolent king. 
By this means the marchioness introduced corruption into numerous 
families, and Louis XV., who was the Christian king of a Christian 
country, despising morality and disregarding the contempt of all Europe, 
became the Sardanapalus of modern times, perverted all classes of socie- 
ty, and wasted upon these vulgar beauties sums of money which would 
for years have maintained numerous fleets and considerable armies. It 
is estimated that upwards of a hundred millions of francs were squander- 


ed upon this disgraceful establishment, which was suppressed in 1768. | 
There exist a multitude of Memoirs of this period of the life of Louis | 


XV., the details of which would doubtless be better buried in oblivion 
than produced even with their due allowance of censure. 
While private profligacy increased at court, public disorders augment- 
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affairs of state, was summoned to the council; but when the general 
alarm for the king’s safety had dissipated, the favorite returned triumph- 
antly, and the Count d’Argenson, who had loudly exulted at her fall, 
was immediately disgraced ; after which few men of vigor or talent re- 
mained in the ministry. 

The reverses of the French army, which were imputed to the cense- 
quences of the war of Sept Ans, were a subject of serious regret and 
melancholy to Madame de Pompadour, and interfered with the enjoy- 
ment of her power. Her anxiety on the occasion is observable in her 
letters; for the details of that war are no less inglorious to France than 
the motives for entering upon it were unjust, or the policy which direct- 
ed it was imprudent. ° 

For more than two years before her death she suffered from debility, 
and gradually sunk into the grave. Feeling the end of her shameful ca- 
reer approach when at Choisi, she caused herself to be removed to Ver- 
sailles, and in 1764 finished her days in the king’s palace, where the 
reyal family alone have the privilege of dying. A few moments before 
her death, after arranging her dress, she sent for the curate of the pa- 
tish, who communicated the sacrament to her, and, after having 
formed his functions, was about to retire, when she said to him, ‘‘ At- 
tendez, monsieur; nous partirons ensemble,” and expired. She was 
forty-two years of age at the time of her decease. Far from regretting 
her, Louis XV, who was then neither attached to het by esteem for her 
character ot admiration of her charms, which had faded, appeared glad 
to be freed by her death from any further occasion for committing crime. 
Alas! but a short interval elapsed before his courage was exhausted, 
notwithstanding the efforts of bis virtuous wife to win him back to the 
virtuous life he had so long abandoned. 

He displayed little emotion on seeing Madame de Pompadour’s corpse 
‘ve beneath his windows when conveyed to her own hotel, and at the 

ur appointed for the funeral looked at the sky, and said, “ La mar- 
quise aura mauvais temps pour son dernier voyage.”” Nevertheless, du- 
ring her illness he paid her unceasing attention, and always consulted 
her on political affairs; until her last moments she took an active part 
in the administration, and died with the reins of government in her hand. 
It is remarkable that Louis felt so little regret at his separation from a 
woman who for twenty years had borne the weight of government, unfor- 
tunate as her administration was for France, for no favorite had eyer 
possessed such extensive power as the Marchioness de Pompadour. Al: 
though Madame de Maintenon exercised her influence in directing the 
choice of ministers, Louis XIV., enfeebled as he was, never permitted 
her the exclusive right of governing; it was reserved for Louis XV. to 
offer to all Europe the example of a monarch who was so contemptible 
as to abandon the sceptre which his birth had conferred on him into the 
hands of a mistress, and thus prove himself unworthy to bear it. It is 
but justice, however, to add, that she caused the erection of the Ecole 
Militaire and the manufactory of porcelain at Sevres. 

When she assumed the government of the state and the prerogatives 
of a queen, the frequent journeys of the court to Compiegne brought Ma- 
rie Leckzinsky into such close contact with her, that the queen retired 
to the convent of the Carmelites in that town, which she endowed and 
was much attached to. She also favored the Jesuits, and succotred 
them when banished, by requesting her father to afford them an asylum 
in Lorraine, and, after his death, entreated Louis XV. to permit them 
te remain there—a request which he granted. Amongst the literary cha- 
racters whose society and works she valued were Monterief and Henaut. 

Marie Leckzinsky attended to the education of her children with ex- 
emplary care, and was repaid by their amiable and dutiful conduct; but 
she had the misfortune to lose several. The Duke of Anjou died at the 
age of two years and six months; in 1733 she lost the Princess Marie, 
who also died young; and in 1752, the Princess Henrietta, who was 
twenty-four years of age. She was greatly afflicted at the death of the 
dauphin’s first wife, Maria Theresa, who died in her accouchement, but 
was consoled by the Dauphine Marie Josephine, who replaced her. This 
princess was the daughter of Augustus iL, who had dethroned Marie 
Leckzinsky’s father, Stanislaus. On her first introduction at the court 
of France, etiquette obliged her to wear, amongst other ornaments, a 
bracelet adorned with the portrait of her father. Marie Leckzinsky was 
unwilling to cast her eyes upon the resemblance of one who had been so 
bitter an enemy to her beloved parent, but resigned herself to the usual 
custom, not wishing her young daughter-in-law to think that animosity 
reigned in her heart; she therefore said to the timid girl, “Ma fille, 
voila donc le portrait de votre pere ?”’ 

“Oui, maman,” replied the dauphine ; ‘“ voyez comme il est ressem- 
blant !”” at the same time she placed it before the eyes of the queen, who 
beheld the portrait of her father Stanislaus. This little anecdote affords 
a proof of the amiable disposition of the princess, for whom Marie Leck- 
zinsky entertained a sincere affection; but she had the misfortune to 
lose her virtuous son the dauphin in 1762, and the dauphine, worthy 
wife of so excellent a prince, survived him only fifteen months. She in- 


| jured her health by her zealous assiduities to her husband during his ill- 


ed throughout the kingdom. There were troubles in the Church, schisms | 


among the bishops, agitations among the magistracy, discord among fa- 
milies, and disturbances among the people. In 1757 the king was stab- 
bed on stepping into his carriage by a man named Damiens; but the 
blow was not mortal: the ruffian confessed that he was urged to commit 
the crime by the general discontent. On receiving the news of this ca- 
tastrophe, Madame de Pompadour left the palace, and the dauphin, who 


ness, and the regret she felt at his loss, and the fatigue she underwent 
in educatiug her children, undermined her strength. The same tomb at 
Sens contains the ashes of this amiable pair. The Queen of France ex- 
tended her benevolence to the other children 6f Augustus LI., who in 
their turn were forced to expatriate, but at her solicitations received a 
safe asylum from Stanislaus in Lorraine. 

The loss of these children, added to the grief she experienced at the 
unfortunate accident which caused her father’s death, threw Marie 


had always been kept in restraint by his father and unemployed in the | Leckzinsky into a state of languor from which she never recovered. The 
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old king, Stanislaus, who had been the idol of Lorraine for thirty years, 
fell a victim to an accident; the fire in his apartment having caught his 
dressing-gown at a moment when he happened to be alone, and his cries 
for assistance not having reached any of his attendants. , 

Daring the queen's illness, which assumed a serious por nn in 
1768, the chateau was always surrounded with crowds of anxious in- 
quirers, and Louis XV., who appreciated these marks of public respect, 
which were offered to virtue, exclaimed, ‘‘ Voyez donc comme elle est 
aimee!’ Her malady was of an extraordinary nature, as it entirely 
suspended the faculties of her mind, and gave her the appearance even 
when awake, of being in an uneasy slumber. Atser she had*breathed her 
last sigh, the king, whose esteem for his wife had never forsaken him, 
advanced towards the bed on which the corpse lay, and once more em- 
braced the mother of his ten children. 

After her death, her dresses and other objects were cut in pieces and 
preserved by the people as precious relics; she was called La Sainte 
Reine, and during eight days hex body lay in stave to gratify the nation 
that so much venerated her. Monsieur Poucet de la Riviere, Bishop of 
Troyes, delivered her funeral oration at Notre Dame de Paris. An im- 
mense congregation, who had assembled on the occasion, forgetting in 
their enthusiasm the respect which was due to the sanctity of the church, 
burst forth into loud acclamations of applause, when the orator address- 
ing himself to the Archbishop of Paris, exclaimed, “ Pontife du Dieu 
vivant, ne craignez pas d’ offrir sur le tombeau de la reine un encens que 
nos neveux bruleront peut-etre unjour sur ses autels.”” 

The union of Louis XV. with Marie Leckzinsky has been blamed as 
too modest, compared with the marriage originally determined on with 
the Infanta of Spain; it nevertheless added an important province to the 
kingdom, for, on the death of Stanislaus, Lorraine belonged by treaty to 
France, in compensation for the throne of Poland. 

It might be supposed that the death of this excellent woman would 
have left a wholesome effect upon the king’s mind, but his intimacy with 
the Countess Dubarri shows that he was insensible to any virtuous im- 
pressions except such as were of the most evanescent nature. 

This lady, who was equally celebrated for her beauty, profligacy, and 
unfortunate end, was the daughter of a farmer named Gomart de Vau- 
bernier, in Vaucouleurs, and was born in 1746, Her father having died, 
leaving his widow without fortune, she was obliged to enter service at 
Paris. Fortunately the young girl had a rich godfather named Dumon- 
ceau, who was in the commissariat department, and who undertook to 
defray the expenses of her education at the convent of Saint Aure, 
where he placed her. Thinking that he had accomplished his duty to- 
wards his god-daughter, Monsieur Dumonceau saw nothing of her after 
her education was completed, and Mademoiselle Gomart de Vaubernier, 
being without either an asylum or resources, obtained employment at a 
dress-maker’s in Paris. The description of her occupations, the brilliant 
women whom she beheld, and the many indiscreet remarks upon her 
beauty which she was constantly in the habit of hearing, gave rise to the 
dreams of a romantic imagination, and disgusted her with her employ- 
ment. 

She was desirous of living in a less humble sphere, and imagined that 
her personal charms entitled her to wealth and prosperity, With euch 
sentiments it was not long before Mademoiselle de Gemart fell into some 
of the many snares which beset the path of the inexperienced and friend- 
less. One of her relations introduced her into the house of a lady of 
quality who had dissipated her fortune, and was endeavoring to retrieve 
it by gambling. At one of this lady’s suppers the y girl, who bad 
taken the name of Lange, attracted the attention of the Cees Dubarri, 
a gentleman of Gascony, who, finding her indifferent to his offers, gave 
his consent to her marriage with his brother. They were descendants of 
the ancient and noble house of Barrymore in Ireland; nevertheless the 
fear of tarnish:iug the name by so disproportionate an alliance was not 
taken into consideration, and the marriage took place in 1768. 

The Countess Dubarri was universally admired, and the report of her 
beauty reached the ears of Lebel, the king’s valet-de-chambre, who lost 
no time in procuring her an interview with his royal master, upon whom 
her personal charms made a lively impression. She was possessed of 
little talent, and had no ambitious views, so that her frank and simple 
manners delighted him, and even those ladies at court who did not like 
her, rendered justice to her candor, sweetness of temper, and compla- 
cency. It has also been remarked that, after she became attached to 
Louis XV., she never gave cause for suspecting her conduct or affection 
by the smallest act of indiscretion: but her prodigality was ruinous to 
France. 

She always used gold plate, and possessed a cup of that metal of enor- 
mous value, which was given her by the king. The Duke of Aiguillon, 
in order to render himself le to the monarch, presented her with 
a magnificent carriage which cost fifty-two thousand francs, and also a 
dressing-table of massive gold, surmounted by two Cupids of the same 
metal holding a crown enriched with precious stones, and so ingeniously 
disposed that she could not look on the mirror without beholding herself 
crowned. On receiving the order for this extravagant piece of furniture, 
the astonished artist required the sum of four hundred marks in advance. 
Independently of these prodigalitics, Madame Dubarri gave at play 
drafts for large sums at sight, which the Abbe Terray and the court 
banker Beaujon paid with greater exactitude than the expenses of the 
government. To meet the exigencies of her husband and brother-in-law, 
the countess drew more than millions from the treasury, but she 
did not partake of that sum, and beyond the gifts of the king she made 
neither acquisitions nor savings. 








As etiquette prevented her appearing at court without an introduction, 
Louis XV. resolved that she should be presented with all the usual cere- 
mony: several ladies refused their patronage, but at length Madame 
du Bearn consented to render her this service; and from that time the 
countess made use of the royal carriages, dined with the king, received 
visits from the ambassadors, and was present at all the great court enter- 
tainments. This favor to a woman whose origin was base, and who was 
encouraging a weak monarch to plunge into every species of prodiga- 
lity and excess, dishonoring him still more than he had already dishonor- 
ed himself, and rendering him an object of ‘ound contempt to his 
people, caused the retirement of Madame de eau and the Duch- 
esses de Choiseul and Grammont, who disdained to associate with Ma- 
dame Dubarri, and several others followed their example. But Leuis, 
forgettingall decency and the respect which he owed his family, brought 
her inte close intimacy with the princesses; and there is e reason to 
believe that her objection to the favorite’s society, and the fear of dis- 
pleasing her father by a refusal to join in it, was the cause which deter- 
mined his daughter Louisa to take the veil in the austere order of the 
Carmelites, in 1770. 

Although the princesses could not be present at the king’s parties, at 
which the countess presided without severe mortification, yet all frankly 
confessed their admiration of her beauty, elegance, and good nature ; and 
when, in 1770, Louis asked the dauphine, recently arrived in France, 
her opinion of the favorite, who was admitted at the princess's table, she 
replied with a tone of conviction that she thought her truly bewitching. 

Although the countess had many enemies, yet, a pee as she was, 
and often insulted and outraged, she was never known to revenge ker- 
self, but performed many acts of benevolence ; and in this respect both 
merited and acquired many honorable friends. The Prince of Conde 
and other noble families sought an alliante with hers; the Duke of 
Richelieu and the Chancellor Maupeou called her cousine, and the Duke 
of Orleans consulted her on a marriage which he projected with Ma- 
dame de Montesson, desjring to obtain, through her, the king’s consent 
to that union; upon which occasion Madame Dubarri said to him, “ Al- 
lez, grospere, epousez toujours . . . nous verrons ensuite . . . j’y suis moi- 
meme fortement interessee.” These words are a sufficient proof that 
she hoped herself to be united to Louis XV. 

In her elevated state the countess did not forget her former position, 
but generously sent for her god-father, Dumonceau, who had so cruelly 
abandoned her to herself without guidance or geod counsel; the old 
man appeared at court, dreading the animosity of his gud-daughter, but 
she loaded him with presents, and appeared to have forgotten that he 
had ever acted unkindly to her. She also entreated pardon for the 
Count and Countess Louerme, who were condemned to death for rebel- 
lion; the King hesitated on account of the serious nature of their offence, 
but she embraced his knees, and appealed so pathetically in their favor, 
that the monarch at length raised her, saying, ‘‘ Madame, je n’oublierai 

la premiere faveur que vous me demandez.” Far from assuming the 
oot style of her predecessor, her manners were always simple, and 
unostentatious; her notes of invitation were usually terminated with 
these words, ‘‘Sa Majeste m’honorera de sa presence.” 

Nevertheless she partici in the disgraceful familiarities which 
Louis XV. authorised in his palace, and which he encouraged by his 
example. Her frankness and thoughtless gaiety greatly delighted the 
the old monarch, Waom she was in the habit of calling La France, ana 
who frequently amused himself by watching the lively sports in which 
she joined with the young noblemen of the court. On one occasion he 
entered her apartment unannounced, and found her playing blind-man’s- 
buff with several of the courtiers, in the midst of whom was the - 
eellor Maupeou in his robes, performing the part of Colin Maillard.— 
It was by the instigation of this minister the parliament was exiled in 
1771; and who also affixed the seals of the state upon the absurd brevet 
of Governor of Lucienne, which was given by Louis XV.to Madame 
Dubarri’s little negro Zamor at one of her jovial suppers,—the ungrate- 
ful negro, whom it will be necessary to mention hereafter, under much 
more serious circumstances. Amongst other follies, one of the noble- 
men at court (the Duke de Tresme), who was deformed, and an object 
of the favorite’s mirthfal railleries, used to inscribe on his visiting cards, 
“‘ Le sapajou de Madame la ere» wma These familiarities were 
sometimes carried to excess; and Madame Dubarri one day thoughtless- 
ly seized a packet of sealed s which lay on the king’s escritoir, 
and in which she believed there was a letter written by Monsieur de 
Broglie in unfavorable terms of herself; the king endeavored to take 
them from her, but she made him run several times round the council- 
chamber, and at length threw the of papers into the fire, when 

were immediately consumed. irritated monarch pushed her out 
of the room without speaking, but the countess threw herself at his feet, 
and with tearful jew e his forgiveness, which was readily accorded. 

Alt so playful and frolicsome within the palace, in public Ma- 
dame Dubarri was extremely reserved, and at that epoch a reserved ex- 
terior was seldom to be seen, and, when found, was considered a great 
merit; in fact, “s’aimer sans pres se livrer sans combat, se quitter 
sans regrets, traiter le devoir de faiblesse, I’honneur de prejuge, la deli- 
catesse de fadeur; telles etaient les mceurs de ce temps, ou la seduction 
avait son code, et ou l’immoralite etait reduite en pricipes.” 

The king conducted the Countess Dubarri to all the royal palaces suc- 
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She did not suffer these flattering attentions and splendid recreations 
to interfere with her duty to her mother, who lived in retirement in the 
convent of Saint Elizabeth, at Paris, under the name of the Marchioness 
de Montrable, to whom she furnished the means of supporting this bor- 
rowed title, and visited regularly twice every month. 


Her influence and power excited the envy of several ladies at court,— | 


amongst others, the Duchess de Grammont, sister to the Duke de Choi- 
seul, prime minister of France, who was for some time on very friendly 
terms with the countess. The duchess excited the Duke de Choiseul 
against the favorite, and induced him to endeavor to persuade the king 
to dismiss her; so that, notwithstanding her dislike to business and po- 
litics, she was obliged in self-defence vee her attention to them, and, 
sustained by the Chancellor Maupeou the Duke d’ Aiguillon, as well 
as her own influence with the king, she succeeded in causing the duke to 
be exiled to Chantaloupe—Louis believing that he not only attempted to 
interfere with his domestic comfort, but also that he was endeavoring to 
create a war with England. Having however no revengeful feelings, 
and, being an enemy to every kind of dispute, she soon itted 
him to return to Versailles at the solicitation of the Duchess de Gram- 
mont, but on condition that he should not appear at court. The Duke 
de Choiseul himself renders justiceto Madame Dubarri in his Memoirs, 
by remarkiag that, “‘ cette femme n’etait pas fait peur connaitre |’exces 
de Ja haine.”’ 

The Countess Dubarri had nevertheless one ambition, which was to 

re the dissolution of her marriage at Rome, hoping, like Madame 
fe Maintenon, to be solemnly united in marriage to Louis XV.; her 
chances of success were more numerous than that lady's, Madame Du- 
barri being still young as well as beautiful; but she was a stranger to in- 
trigue, without which it was impossible to obtain an object so difficult. 
Her hopes in that respect were repeated to the royal family, whose dis- 
like to her naturally increased in consequence. She also had the impru- 
dence to declare in presence of the dauphine that none but French wo- 
men had graceful manners; and that princess.could not pardon so great 
abreach of politeness. Nevertheless, by her beauty and amiable man- 
ners she maintained her empire over the monarch and her influence at 
court, until Louis XV. was attacked with the small-pox, when, finding 
his last hour approach, and wishing to avoid a repetition of the occur- 
rences which took place at Metz on the dismissal of the Duchess de Cha- 
teauroux, the dying king especially recommended his favorite to the care 
of the Datchess d’Aiguillon, and begged her to withdraw her from that 
afflicting spectacle; but Madame Dubarri entreated permission to re- 
main. 
A few hours before Louis XV. expired, the Duchess d’Aiguillon sepa- 
rated the countess from her royal benefactor, and accompanied her to 
the chateau of Ruel, where she was informed of the king’s Geath, which 
occurred in the year 1774. It was in this residence that the Duke de la 
Vrilliere presented her the lettre-de-cachet which exiled her to the Ab- 
bey of Pont-aux-Dames near Meaux. This letter, which was sent her 
by Louis XVI., allowed her but one attendant, and all her correspon- 
dence was subjected to the scrutiny of the abbess of the convent. Con- 
fined to the monastery, Madame Dubarri neither murmured herself nor 
gave any cause of complaint to her companions, being there, as when at 
court, amiable and gentle to all; but the monotony of the cloister at- 
tacked her temperament and personal appearance. She was treated 
during the early part of the reign of Louis XVI. With a degree of rigor 
which was highly disrespectful to the memory of the late king, but she 
nevertheless entertained the same sincere attachment and fidelity for the 
august family which tyrannised over her in so contemptible a manner, 
when decency at least required that she should remain uninjured. 

At length, in 1776, Louis XVI., admiring her a or 
her to leave her retreat and occupy her estate at Lucienne ; the plea- 
sure of being restored to her friends and the world renewed her health. 
Her most intimate associates were Madame Mortemarte and Madame 
a’ Angivilliers, the painter Lebrun, and the Duke d’Aiguillon. The Em 
peror Joseph II., during his visit to Paris, went to visit her at Lucienne, 
and when walking in the gardens offered her his arm, which she hesitat- 
ed to accept; the emperor insisted, courteously adding, ‘‘La beaute, 
madame, est toujours reine.’’ In her retreat of Lueienne, Madame Du- 
barri was ee beloved by her neighbors of all classes: accompa- 
nied by her young friend the Duke of Cosse Brissac, son of the Gover- 
nor of Paris, she delighted in performing acts of charity to the poor in- 
habitants of the surroundnig hamlets. 

In 1790 France was in revolution, and the countess’s resources were 
in consequence very much weakened ; she was therefore obliged to sell a 
great quantity of her plate and jewels. One night three men in military 
dresses entered her apartment and boldly demanded her treasures ; ter- 
rified, and forbidden on pain of death to summon assistance, she gave 
them a jewel-case containing valuables to the amount of four hundred 
thousand francs, and e purse containing five hundred double louis- 
dors. This misfortune, however, might have been a means of safety by 
which Madame Dubarri could have escaped her destiny, forthe theft had 
been extensively advertised, and the London papers soon after annonnc- 
ed that the authors of it had been discovered and arrested in that city. 
She accordingly repaired to England in order to acknowledge and claim 
her diamonds, and while in London kindly received and betriended seve- 
ral of the gardes-du-corps who were wounded in the royal cause on the 
5th and 6th of October, and who had been obliged to fly from France, and 
even many emigrants who had been her greatest enemies during her days 
of triumph. 

,. She would have done well had she remained in that peaceable country, 








but her affection for the Duke de Brissac, and Ler wish toassist and con- 
sole the faithful royalists, induced her to return to France, in opposition 
to the advice of Pitt, who was then in the English ministry. 

She enjoyed but afew bright days of security after her return to Luci- 
enne, and those were spent in kind attentions to the gardés-du-corps 
who escaped the massacres; she gave them an asylum, and paid them 
unceasing attentions, so that the queen warmly expressed her thanks.— 
It was on that occasion that Madame Dubarri addressed the respectful 
and affecting letter to Marie Antoinette, in which with equal delicacy 
and generosity she offered her all that she possessed, not as a gift, but 
as a restitiition. ‘‘ Ces jeunes blesses,” she wrote, “n’ont d’autres re- 
grets que de n’etre point mora pour une princesse aussi digne de tous les 
hommage que l’est votre majeste. Ce que je fais pour ces braves est 
bien au-dessous dece qu’ils meritent. Je les console, et je respecte leurs 
blesseurs quand je songe, madame, que sans leur devouement votre ma- 
jeste n’existeraite puit-etre plus! Lucienne est a voes, madame: n’est 
pas votre bienveillance qui me l’a rendu? Tvut ce que possede me vient 
de la famille royale; j’ai trop de reconnaisance pour l’oublier jamais.— 
Le fu roi, par une sorte de pressentiment, me forcga d’accepter mille ob- 
jets precieux avant de m’eloigner de sa personne; j’aieu |’bonneur de 
vous offrir ce tresor du temps des notables; je vous l’ogre encore ma- 
dame, avec empressement. Vous avez tant .de depenses a soutenir, et 
de bienfaits sans nombre a repandre! Permettez, je vous en conjure, 
que je rende a Cesar ce qu’est a Cesar.” 

The queen did not accept her offer, but she was sensibly affected by it, 
as also at the extreme delicacy with which it was made, and at the care 
the countess bestowed on those who were wounded and sacrificed for her 
own safety and that of her royal husband. 

The revolution rapidly advaneed, the whole kingdom was ina state of 
anarchy, and Madame Dubarri became an object of suspicion to the com- 
mittee of Marly, among the members of which were an Irishman named 
Grieve, who coveted her estate at Lucienne, her negro Zamor, whom 
she had so long protected and cherished, and some other domestics not 
less ungrateful. Twice she was arrested by order of Grieve, and twice 
pronounced innocent by the Convention, upon a memorial signed by the 
greater number of the citizens of Marly and Lucienne, and by the inter- 
ference of the chief magistrate of Lucienne and Goujon. 

The charm of Madame Dubarri’s last days consisted in solacing the 
unfortunate. She was the only consolation of Auguste de Rohan-Cha- 
bot, who wrote to her from prison, “Il n’est plus de bonheur qu’avec 
vous; venez voir un mortel qui vous aimera jusque’a la fin de sa vie. Je- 
baise mille fois le ms de ia’ plus charmante femme qu’il y ait 
au monde, et dont le cour si noble et si bon merite un attachement 
eternel.”’ 

One night, Maussobre, the Duke de Brissac’s aid-de-camp, arrived at 
Lucienne in great distress, and informed the Countess Dubarri that the 
king’s troops were disbanded, aud the duke arrested. She had hardly 
time to conceal the aid-de-camp before a loud noise was heard, a detach- 
ment of Marseillaise penetrated into her dwelling, and, after having be- 
come intoxicated in her cellars, ransacked the house, and discove the 
secret door which conducted to Maussobre’s asylum, from which they 
drew and pitilessly manacled him. In the mean time other ruffians ar- 
rived, and one of them presented Madame Dubarri with the head of the 
unfortunate Duke de Brissac, who had been assassinated at Versailles.— 
At the sight of it she fell down senseless. The young commander had 
both time and opportunity to escape, but, Pt of profiting by them, 
he employed those precious moments in writing an affectionate letter to 
the countess, and in making his will, in which he bequeathed her a part 
of the fortune he inherited from his father. 

Grieve seized all her papers, and she was conveyed to the same cham- 
ber that had been occupied by the queen in the Conciergerie, where, 
loaded with irons, and awaiting her own destiny, she had the last melan- 
choly consolation of learning that Lavallerie, the chief istrate of 
Versailles, had precipitated himself into the Seine, from the despair of 
not having had it in bis power to eave her. When taken before the Revo- 
lutionary Tribunal, she offered to give up all her wealth, but Grieve and 
Zamor, who had taken possession of the chateau at Lucienne, declared 
that she corresponded with several emigrants; that they had found the 
portraits of Louis XV., the regent, and Anne of Austria in her posses- 
sion, and moreover that the English minister, Pitt, was interested in her. 

During her tial, in which she was sustained by the presence of her 
courageous advocate, Chaveau- Lagarde, she replied to the interrogato- 
ries of the president Dumas with precision and coolness. After sum? 
ming up the evidence, the president concluded with these words: “La 
conspiratrice qui est devant vous pouvrit, au sein de opulence acuuise 
par ses charmes, vivre heureuse dans une patrie ou etait enseveli avec 
son amant le souvenir de sa prostitution; mais la liberty du peuple etait 
un malheur a ses yeux; it fallait qu’elle fut toujours esclave, et qu'elle 
rampat encore sous des maitres.”’ 

Convicted of corresponding with the enemies of the republic, she was 
condemned to death, and her goods declared to be the property of the 
nation, in 1793. On hearing her doom pronounced, she fainted, and was 
carried to her prison in a state of insensibility. 

Although encouraged by the exhortations ‘and example of several of 
her companions in misfortune, the countess uttered such lamentable 
cries, that the officers were obliged to quicken the speed of the vehicle 
which conveyed the condemned party, lest her piteous exclamations 
should excite the compassion of the people. At the last moment, her 
senses appeared to forsake her ; she entreated the executioner for a little 
delay in a supplicatine tone ; but he seized her by the arms, forcibly in- 
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clined her head, and, before the unhappy countess could invoke the Su- | 
preme pity, it rolled on the scaffuld. 

Thus did this celebrated favorite expiate her ephemeral prosperity, 
and her faults, which were of a nature to render oe name odious, but 
which in all probability would never have been committed had she pos- 
sessed one friend to preserve her from the temptations which beset the 
path of her youth. 

The Count d’Allonville, who saw her after the death of Louis XV., 
remarks, in his “ Memcires Secrets,” that, prejudiced against her, his 
first motive for visiting her was curiosity, but that incerest soon suceeeded 
to it; that on examination he could not reconcile that which he had 
heard of her and that which her countenarce announced ; there was no 
trace of her former condition or mode of life in the decency of her tone 
or the nobleness and refinement of her manners and deportment, which 
were equally free from pride and humility, licence and prudery, and that 
’ sight cf her alone almost refuted all that had been published against 


r. 

It is to be regretted that Madame Dubarri’s courage failed her in her 
last moments, at the period when so many victims of her own sex so 
eminently distinguished themselves. But this weakness would not per- 

have been so remarkable, had it not been for the astonishing heroism 
of the French women at this disastrous epoch. 

Before she became acquainted with Louis XV. she had one daughter, 
to whom she gave a dower of a hundred thousand francs, and married 
her to a gentleman who possessed neither wealth nor noble birth. This 
lady is the mother of two children, with one of whom (her daughter) she 
collie at Munich ; the other is a major-general in the Russian service, 
under the title of the Marquis de Boissason. 


—————— 
THE CLOSING YEAR. 

We have heard nothing new in the way of sacred music for a long 
time, which imparted so much gratification as the performance of Rom- 
berg’s sacred ode, “‘ The Transient and Eternal,” by the Handel and 
Haydn Society, a few weeks ago. The words appear to be translated 
from the German, but the music is adapted to enforce their meaning, 
and partakes, in some degree, of the nature of a chant. Nevertheless, 
it is beautiful, and cannot be heard by a person of ordinary sensibility 
with indifference. 


We would particularly notice the transition from the plaintive, after 
the words “‘ murmurs the wind,” to the triumphant strain, “ Yet rejoice 
with gladness ! Wave ye eternal palms of Eden.” These are touches 
which electrify the soul; and yet they are only a few notes of simple 
melody tuned in consonance with the chords of the human heart. 

As the ensuing New-Year commences on a Sunday, when it is custo- 
mary with many choirs, to introduce seme appropriate anthem, we know 
of nothing better adapted for the occasion than this. Itisa season when 
reflections on the instability of life most readily occur to the mind. But 
the words should be first given from the pulpit, as it is often difficult to 
understand them clearly in the musical performance, accompanied by a 
powerful organ. 

We give the words, having never before seen them in print. Enforced 
with the aid of their appropriate music, to our mind—to use the words 
of the poet Sprague— 

They speak a lesson to the heart, 

Beyond the preacher's skill. 

SACRED ODE. THE TRANSIENT AND ETERNAL. 
COMPOSED BY ANDREAS ROMBERG. 

fj The sand in the hour glass runs: The years rush by on wings: 
Each moment breaks sume seal of futurity. As hailstones driven by 
wind: As torrents dash along: so rolls the stream of time. Heaven 
checks not, but ordains its swiftness, nor permits one moment to return. 

The joys and hopes of man, and his thousand sorrows hourly disap- 
pear before the voracious whirlpool of time. Has pleasure wing’d thy 
momenta? Has sorrow made them hours? Thy joy and thy grief 
alike end in the silent grave. 

The rose blossoms in the morning; its perfumes spread around : 
The air is sweetn’d with its odor: in the ev’ning it dies! 

Amidst the beauties of flow’ring May, the sweet nightingale is heard 
inthe grove: May disappears, and suddenly the songstress is mute. 

The bard whose song enraptured; who made his harp a language that 
could melt the heart of youth, and exalt to virtuous deeds, now sleeps 
forgotten and unknown: The wand’rer comes in Spring-time to strew 
his grave with flowers. But in vain! for the resting-place of the Bard 
is no where known. 

How pants the heart of youth, to climb the height of fame ; to rush 
to deeds of glory, and crown its joys{with love: The gentle wind 
which has awakened the morn, and refresh’d in noonday heat the ardent 
youth, comes ere night with storm and thunder, and the youth with his 
dwelling are laid low. 

For whom in her myrtle crown, in bridal robes of snowy white, with 
ev'ry grace and ornament bleoms the young hopeful bride? Lo! the 
sultry noon oppresses her ; the ev’ning chill benumbs her, and death in 
his cold embrace takes his blooming bride ! : 

The Cedar braves the storm; the rock defies the waves; the Sun in 
towering splendor, daily traversing the high arch of heav’n; The lofty 
Cedar splinters ; the hard rock wears; and once shalt thou set, bright 
Sun, and return not from the night. 

In characters indelible it stands graven in the buok of fate, “ Dust 
shall be dust ;” ‘ All breath shall as breath expire ;”’ “ All that blooms 
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shall wither ;” “ All that glows shall grow cold ;” ‘“ Nature herself shall 
fail, and all that is earthly perish !” 

Though the harp mourn! Though the willows weep! Murmurs the 
wind! Yer Resorce witH GLapNEss! Wave ye eternal palms of 
Eden! What! thoughthe holy return to dust, there is that which can- 
not die ; that which defies destruction; that, which mocks decay: A 
Spirit that delights in virtue. A holy Spirit, loving goodness, pure as 
the desire of Angels, full of love to God and man, endures—in eternal 
yonth and beauty. 

Offspring of the quickening breath of God ; a spark of the flame of 
God ; the reflection of his brightness, that, doubtless cannot die. Not 

inioned by cumbrous flesh, it shall not be a prey to thee, Corruptibility, 
ike the dust to which the Creator bound it: Its dwelling place must be 
changed ; but the soul shall first take wing, and freed from his earthly 
tenement, bound high unto his native clime. 

Its native country is on high ; there, unclouded Suns illuminate ; 
there, the wicked cease from troubling, and the weary are at rest; 
the tints of the mern fade not ; there Cherubim and Seraphim strike 
their celestial harps, and with music fill the sky; there, dwells the 
theme of Klopstock’s holy hymn, the incarnate God, who suffered, to 
redeem ; there Milton sings still higher strains of Paradise regained. 

There, swells the full hymn of Angels praising God, and the boundless 
vault of Heaven echoes, Gloryto God! Letus then worship and adore 
him, who has premised such bliss for eternity, to the spirit that delights 
in virtue.— Boston Courier. 


i - 

Exotish GaLLantry.—A private leuter, describing the storming of 
Ching-kiang: foo, gives the following account of individual gallantry :— 
“ The ladders were planted with magic rapedity and the grenadier com- 
pany of the Fifty-fifth (who were, properly speaking, the forlorn hope) 
commenced their dangerous ascent, r cover of a close fire from the 
rifles, who were stretched on their fronts on the face of the hill, ing 
off — man — showed weet = ween from which, howe 
ever, the enemy kept a ve re for some miautes, a good 
many of our oan fell, dead ond wounded. The first man who reached 
the wp of the wall was Lieutenant Cuddy, of the grenadier company of 
the Fifty-fifth. He behaved with matchless gallantry: slowly, but firmly, 
he cli the ladder : on reaching the top he waved his sword, and 
then deliberately seated himself on the wall, and assisted his men over. 
At this moment the anxiety felt for his safety, by those who witnessed his 
daring conduct, was intense: I could scarcely breathe. It was more 
than miraculous that he was not shot dead, or hurled from the wall ; it 
was like @ man jumping into his coffin. He was severely wounded in the 
foot by a ginjall ball, while on the wall, which disabled him for the rest 
of the day. In about a quarter of an hour the ensign of England and 
the colors of the Fifty-fifth were shown from the wall, which was respon- 
ded to by three hearty cheers from the fleet: but, though the colors 
were shown, the place was no means taken ; on the con’ . they 
had the greatest Siticulty in driving the enemy from the walls.” 

— a ——_ 

Odean Mahamud, Prince of Mysore, the second son of Tippoo 
Saib, died lately at Paris, where he had been living on a pension 
from the East India Company. He was buried at Pere la Chaise, 
and was followed to the ground by several English persons of dis- 
tinction. A Mussulman priest read over the tomb the prayers @p- 
pointed for that purpose by the Prophet. 


-— 


Repuction of tHe ARMy.—Since the receipt of the late gloriou 
news from Aff ghanistan and China, a reduction of the army has, we un 
derstand, been decided on. We mentioned several weeks ago that ar- 
rangements had been completed for giving a second battalion to three 
regiments. Not only has the Secretary-at-War abandoned this intefition 
but he has decided on reducing the recently increased establishment of 
infantry corps. Should the Emperor of China fulfil the conditions of the 
treaty of Nankin, and should the affairs of Affghanistan terminate, as it 
is confidently anticipated they will, in the complete pacification of that 
country, a much larger diminution of our land forces will inevitably take 
place. The reduction propesed for the present will not exceed 3,000. 


——— a 
THE SLEIGH-RIDER’S SONG. 


BY J. T. FIELDS. 

O swift we go o’er the fleecy snow, 
When moonbeams sparkle round ; 

When hoofs keep time to music’s chime, 
As merrily on we bound. 


On a winter’s night, when hearts are light, 
And health is on the wind, 

We loose the rein, and sweep the plain, 
And leave our cares behind. 


With a laugh and song, we glide along 
Across the fleeting snow ; 
With friends beside, how swift we ride 


On the bez’ rack below. 
- O! the ragin. -. has joy for me, 
When gale and tempest roar; 
But give me the of a foaming steed, 


And I'll ask for the waves no more! 
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NEW YORK GOSSIP. 
The New York Correspondent of the National Inteliigeocer thus 
sketchily notices two or three signs of the times. 


A score at least of the aristocratic dames in the upper part of Broad- 
way have adopted the fashion of a matinee —receiving visits one morn- 
ing ha the week. This is rather a usage en prince, but, ambitious 
as it y it is a novelty which common sense might father if it had 
been disowned by fashion. In the first place, it leaves, to those who 
thus entertain, six mornings in the week, if they please, of excusable 
closed doors—a very available pri for very many important uses. 
In the second place, it saves much outlay of time consumed in ineffectual 
attempts to see people; it times your visit when the ladies are in a 
dress humor to receive } and (last, though perhaps least important, ) the 
class of gregarious idlers, so fast increasing in our country, are provided 
with a resource against ennui, which may profitably take the place of 
less innocent amusemeuts. It may be put down as an incidental advan- 
tage also, that ladies may dress very gaily with propriety to pass two or 
three hours in a reception-room, and, with this compensation, perhaps 
our fair countrywomen may be willing to forego that showiness of street 
costume which has been so often obj to. The most becoming wil- 
ette (which is undoubtedly that of out-doors, at least to all women past 
seventeen) must have its field of display, and this necessity has been 
amply proved by the fashion peculiar to our country of dressing highly 
for steamboat decks and street promenades—the only opportunities for 
showing the hat and its accompaniments. In England ladies dress plainly 
in the street, but they dress showily for Hyde Park und the opera. Io 
default of a Hyde Park and an opera, our persevering countrywomen 
have the Matinee. Sequitur—Broadway wili be shorn of the 
genteeler rays of its splendor; ladies will heighten the style of their vi- 
siting toilettes till they cannvt visit without equipages, and so the aristo- 
eracy of money takes another long stride towards exclusiveness and 
empire. 

A poem on “the Tongue,” delivered an evening or two since, by Wil- 
liam Cutter, before the Lyceum, is making some stir in the literary cir- 
cles. Mr. Cutter is one of that considerable class amongst us who in 
England would have been professed authors, but who have taken refuge 
behind mercantle desks from an unnatural mother country who makes 
genius her outcast child. Mr. C. is @ native of Portland, and was edu- 
cated for the ministry. An opthalmia which seemed incurable drove’ 
him to other pursuits, and, after severe reverses in his mercantile under- 
takings, he became a clerk in the Merchants’ Bank of this city—his pre- 
gent vocation. Heis a man of genius, of a very delicate and refined or- 
der, admirably educated, and qualified in every way, had he the oppor- 
tunity, to become one of the ornaments of his time and country. There 
are many such men serving now in the Temple of Mammon, and it is 
only by the chance of this new and ashion of — . pe 

n will our 


— 

that they are drawn temperarily from their obscurity. 
rulers remember that the “sword and pen” are equal guardians of the 
liberties and glory of a nation, and should equally be protected and ho- 
nored ! 


Rather too bitter a joke was played off last night on the dismissed 
Actors of the Park. A placard was put up in the green-room, request- 
ing those actors who wished to engage as harlequins, &c.-to the eques- 
ffian company to apply to the leader of the equestrian troop on the 
stage to-morrow morning at eleven o'clock. It falls rather hard, of 
course, upon a stock company, who supposed themselves engaged for 
the winter, suddenly to be dismissed from the middle of December to 
the first of March—diamissed from their livelihood, in point of fact, for 
that length of time. Theatricals are paying, at the best, but a bare sub- 
gistenee, and the two months during which Mr. Simpson has displaced 
his*company in favor of the circus, are the two most desperate months 
in the year for theatrical engagements. I understand, however, that 
Placide, the best comedian of his day, was offered an engagement as 
principal buffoon to the new troop! I fancy, after all, that the grand 
cause of the depression of theatricals lies in the torpor and perversion of 
theatrical criticism on this side the water. In England, the most read- 
able, if not the best studied critiques of the weekly papers are upon the 
theatricals of the day. The Examiner, the Spectator, the Atheneum, 
and indeed all other papers, employ men of the first ability to watch and 
anatomize the performers on the stage. In this country (in New York, 
perhaps, more particularly,) the papers refuse to notice the nightly play 
unless the theatre advertise in its columns. In the time of Price’s ma- 
nagement of the Park, the newspaper editors sent daily to the theatre 
to request as a favor a copy of the next day’s play-bill, and there were 
then no free admissions for editors. “ Split the difference” between the 

resent system and that, and let literary men devote their pens more 
carefully to dramatic criticism, and I fancy the public interest would be 
brought back to theatricals, and the legitimate drama would no longer 
be obliged to give place to a circus. 


I have looked around in vain for material for a paragraph touching the 
fine arts. There is no “progress” to report. The portrait painters, 
even, with their hopes built on the adamantine foundation of human vanity, 
are languishing for custom. Harding, by the way, the Boston artist, 
is here, and he always finds customers. West, the painter of Lord 
Byron, is burrowing somewhere in the city, unheard of. Inman is just 
recovering from a severe illness, and works, a petit pas, at his Capitol 
panel. Weir's pi for the Rotundo, by the by, is said to be indeed 
achef d’awere, and admirable alike in subject and execution. The 
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Daguerotypes are exploded, fer incorrect likeness, (and what are we to 
look for if even the sun lies in our faces ?) though they are inestimable 
| as guides toa miniature. Hite has gone tv Albany to paint Gov. Bouck 
othe first “job” he has had in four months; and he is our best painter 
| on —_ Doughty, the landseape painter, is teaching drawing in Bos- 
ton. Page is experimenting boldly, in color, ‘ on own bis hook,’’ and fast 
forgetting, they say, the once delicious secrets of hia pencil. Painters, 
at the present rate of patronage, will be compelled before long to follow 
the Authors into Wall street, and sue for clerkships at six hundred dol- 
lars @ year. 


—— 
Ervects or Imacixation—A Goop Joxs.—A correspondent of the 
Boston Medical Journal, who says he is a practising physician in Wor- 


cester county, and is 75 years of age, communicates fur that Journal the 
foliowing anecdote :— 


In an early part of my practice I was called into a neighboring town 
to visit a patient. It being about the middle of the day, the old gentle- 
man of the house (over 60 years old) invited me to stop and dine — 
While at dinner, he says, “1 don’t know as you like my dinner.” “Why, 
yes,” said I, «I do; I like it very well, it is very good.” “I guess,” 
said he, “‘ you don’t know what you are eating.” *‘* Why yes,” said [, 
“Ido; it is some new-corned beef.” “Ah,” said the old gentleman, 
“ it is horse-beef.” I replied, “I don’t believe it.” “It is,” said he, 
“I declare it is some of my old mare.” [ was not much acquainted 
with him at that time; I looked at him, supposing him to be joking, but 
could not discover a muscle of the face to alter or change. I just 
taken another piece on my plate, and a mouthful of the second slice in 
my mouth; and in fact it was t sure enough—lI could taste it 
as plainly as my olfactory nerves would discover the scent of an old 
horse. The more I chewed it, the more disagreeable it tasted. I con- 
tinued picking and tasting a little sauce which I could swallow, but the 
meat, as the negro said, would no go. I at last gave a swallow, as I do 
with a dose of physic. I thought that I should have thrown the whole 
contents of my stomach up at the table. I afterwards tasted a little 
sauce, but took care not to put any more meat in my mouth, and kept 
time with the family. Glad was I when dinner was over. It being cool 
weather, the old gentleman went to smoking and telling stories. At last 
he says, ‘I won't leave you in the dark about your dinner. I told you 
we had horse-meat for dinner, and so it was. I told you it was some of 
my old mare, and so it was, for I swapt her away for a steer, and that 
was some of the beef.” I have ever since been glad that the gentleman 
put the joke upon me, for I never otherwise have known how far 
imagination would have carried me. 


ee 

Tue Musicat Assassix.—At Palermo, while still under engage- 
ment to Barbaja, the Neapolitan manager, Rabini, was the hero of -an 
adventure nearly as romantic, but not so tragical, as the celebrated stery 
of Stradella. On his arrival at Palermo, he waited on a lady of very 
high rank, to whom he had letters of introduction, and who received 
him with the kindness and distinction due to his genius and agreeable 
manners. In the evening, when he appeared on the stage, Rubini made 
a respectful inclination to his fair patroness, who was in her box—an act 
which, though dictated simply by sespect and gratitude, roused the vin- 
dictive jealousy of a Sicilian h « On quitting the theatre, the pre- 
sumptuous singer found suddenly in the hands of a couple of 
bravos, who seized his arms, muffled his in a cloak, and began to 
drag him towards the beach, intending, according to custom in such 
cases, to stab him, and get rid of his body by throwing it into the sea. 
The unfortunate tenor gave himself up for lost: he could not call out, 
and if he had, such outcries would have attracted little notice in Sicily. 
Luckily for him, however, he was recognized by one of the bravos. In 
those parts of the world a murderer may be a man of taste and virtu. 
Such were the intended assassins of Stradella; and such, fortunate- 
ly, was the worthy who had Rubini in his grasp. He was a musical 
amateur, to whom Rubini had sometimes given orders for the opera. 
He could not hurt his favorite artist, and, instead cf using his stiletto, 
he told Rubini of the danger he had run, and set him at liberty, and 
advised him to out of Sicily as fast as possible, an advice which, as 
may be supposed, was promptly followed.—Mainzer’s Musical Times. 
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Harp Times Maxe Cuance.—The Branch Mint at New Orleans 
has received a good deal of old plate, jewelry, &c., lately, for the pur- 
pose of being coined into money. This betokens a good of change 
in private as well as public matters, and affords a theme for lenger re- 
marks than we have time and room for at present. To be successful, 
however, in struggling against the present cramp of the times, where 
one extravagance is stricken out, ten economies should come in. 

— 

Letters from the north of Europe announce that the winter has set in 
with great severity, and that of the Baltic had become unnavigable. 
A Riga correspondent, Nov. 7, says—‘ If has frozen hard these two last 
days. About 180 vessels are detained here by the ice.” A letter from 
Rendsburgh, Nov. 17, states that, from Landwehr to Holtenau, the canal 
is frozen over; and another from Kiel, of the same date, says that the 
harbor was encumbered with ice. 


—— 
If any faith can be placed in the assertion of a naval officer serving in 


London may expect soon to number amongst its lions, a Chinese 
ambassador. 








